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The  following  was  received: 

City  of  Boston, 
Office  of  the  Mayor,  December  29,  1921. 

To  the  City  Council: 

Gentlemen, —  I  am  herewith  transmitting  the  origi- 
nal report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  me  to  rec- 
ommend a  definite  plan  for  the  expenditure  of  the  Park- 
man  Fund.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
upon  which  the  committee  reports  I  recommend  that 
the  report  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Andrew  J.  Peters,  Mayor. 

Ordered  printed  and  placed  on  file. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 


Boston,  November  18,  1921. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

Dear  Sir, —  When  you  appointed  the  undersigned 
members  of  a  committee  to  report  to  you  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Parkman  Fund  you  called  to  our  attention 
a  portion  of  your  annual  address  delivered  before  the 
City  Council  on  February  2,  1920,  in  which  you  said, 
in  part: 

The  time  has  come,  in  my  opinion,  to  review  carefully  the 
expenditure  of  the  income  of  the  Parkman  Fund  and  to  recon- 
sider a  suggestion  put  forth  when  this  fund  first  became  avail- 
able. We  have  rounded  out  a  decade  in  the  administration 
of  the  trust  and  have  expended  not  far  from  $2,000,000.  The 
income  has  been  applied  year  after  year  to  particular  projects 
or  to  pressing  needs,  always,  I  believe,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
founder's  directions,  but  upon  no  system  and  with  no  pre- 
conceived plan.  Much  valuable  work  has  been  done  that 
does  not  immediately  show,  such  as  the  resoiling  of  several 
acres  of  the  Common,  but  the  principal  tangible  results  are, 
it  must  be  admitted,  less  impressive  than  we  should  expect. 
They  consist  of  a  music  pavilion  which  bears  the  founder's 
name  and  serves  as  a  general  memorial,  an  Aquarium  and 
a  Zoological  Garden,  each  as  yet  only  partially  developed.  I 
venture  to  renew  the  early  suggestion  of  a  committee  of  land- 
scape architects  and  others  who  shall  be  asked  to  draw  up  a 
program  of  development  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years.  Such 
a  program  could  not,  of  course,  be  made  binding  on  successive 
city  governments,  each  of  which  will  be  free  to  spend  the  income 
as  it  accrues;  but  it  might  serve  as  a  guide,  disclosing  the  prime 
needs  of  the  park  system  and  its  possibilities  of  orderly  develop- 
ment. With  such  a  plan  to  give  unity  and  proportion  to  our 
conceptions,  each  $1,000,000  or  $2,000,000  of  income  could 
be  treated  as  a  whole  and  the  retrospect  at  the  end  of  each 
period  might  be  more  satisfactory  than  it  is  today  after  a  decade 
of  somewhat  casual  experiment. 

You  said  further: 

The  function  of  this  committee  will  be  to  prepare  for  public 
distribution  a  brochure,  containing  facts  about  the  Parkman 
bequest  and  a  concise  statement  of  such  general  application 
as  to  be  of  lasting  value,  and  which  may  serve  as  an  authori- 
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tative  guide  with  reference  to  the  finer  and  more  distinctive 
elements  of  the  park  landscapes  that  were  created  with  such 
discriminating  consideration  in  the  development  of  the  Boston 
park  system. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  after  much  detailed 
and  careful  study  of  the  subject,  and  conferences  with 
members  of  the  Park  Department  and  with  others  con- 
cerned and  interested  in  the  Boston  parks,  we  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  accompanying  report. 

Information  Collected  and  its  Use. 

In  studying  the  problem  which  was  before  us  we  first 
endeavored  to  familiarize  ourselves  more  completely 
with  the  present  conditions  as  to  parks  in  Boston,  their 
physical  condition,  their  fitness  for  their  various  pur- 
poses, their  general  method  of  administration,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  the  income  of  the  Parkman  Fund  had 
been  spent  up  to  the  present  time.  A  brief  statement 
of  these  findings  is  set  down  here,  for  reference  in  con- 
nection with  our  comments  and  recommendations. 

We  have  also  gathered  together,  for  permanent 
reference,  all  the  essential  facts  relating  to  Mr.  Park- 
man's  bequest,  the  establishment  of  the  park  system  of 
which  he  saw  the  beginnings,  and  the  aims  in  its  estab- 
lishment, which  he  knew.  This  compilation  consists 
largely  of  historical  material  relating  to  the  park  move- 
ment in  Boston,  or  at  least  to  that  part  of  it  which 
occurred  during  Mr.  Parkman's  more  active  years,  and 
which  in  1887  led  him  to  make  his  bequest.  This 
record  gives  the  best  reflection  now  possible  of  the  kind 
of  public  benefit  which  Mr.  Parkman  had  in  mind  and 
which  he  intended  to  support  by  his  bequest. 

There  is  another  purpose  in  our  restating  here  the  ends 
which  were  looked  forward  to  by  the  founders  of  the 
Boston  park  system,  although  it  is  not  in  the  least  our 
purpose  to  set  the  hands  of  the  clock  of  time  backward 
to  when  the  parks  were  first  planned,  nor  to  condemn  all 
present  day  views  that  have  grown  up  regarding  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  public  parks.  We  hope  to  bring 
to  the  public  mind  the  fact  that  the  public  park  as  an 
institution  for  recreation  and  enjoyment  was  well  con- 
ceived in  its  beginning  in  this  country,  where  some  of  the 
best  examples  in  the  world  may  be  found,  and  the  ideals 
set  forth  regarding  them  are  as  potent  today  as  ever 
they  were.    Accordingly  it  is  the  hope  of  the  committee 
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that  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  parks  of  Boston  may 
follow  this  inquiry.  Renewed  interest  is  needed  to  save 
and  to  advance  what  has  been  begun.  Some  of  the 
public  enthusiasm  which  established  the  parks  of  the 
City  of  Boston  has  disappeared  with  the  passage  of  time, 
and  now  many  of  those  who  might  have  sustained  this 
interest  have  by  reason  of  the  opportunities  of  ready 
transportation  furnished  by  the  trolley  and  the  motor 
car  found  their  enjoyment  of  the  countryside  in  places 
far  beyond  the  city,  and  the  public  parks  do  not  mean 
to  them  what  they  did  to  the  preceding  generation  which 
established  them. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  —  unlike  Central  Park  in  New 
York  —  the  parks  of  Boston,  especially  Franklin  Park, 
were  never  fully  completed  and  the  service  they  were 
expected  to  give  never  established  so  as  to  form  those 
habits  of  use  and  enjoyment  of  them  which  would  insure 
their  integrity  by  a  strong  sentiment  and  attachment  to 
them  as  is  more  nearly  the  case  in  Central  Park.  The 
tremendous  growth  of  population  of  recent  years  has 
brought  to  the  city  people  new  to  the  ideals  of  the  pub- 
lic park.  They  are  ready  to  take  hold  and  carry  on 
these  purposes  when  once  they  understand  them,  but 
there  is  no  effective  tradition  handing  down  such  ideals, 
and  the  present  generation  needs  to  be  taught  the 
proper  use  of  parks. 

Kinds  of  Recommendations  Made. 

Since  our  duties  are  wholly  advisory,  we  deem  it 
best  that  our  recommendations,  in  order  to  be  of  per- 
manent value,  should  be  definite  but  of  broad  applica- 
tion and  not  specific  or  in  detail,  thus  leaving  those 
whose  official  duty  it  is  to  determine  the  appropriations 
from  the  income  responsible  to  make  such  use  of  the 
funds  as  is  in  their  judgment  best  for  the  parks  in 
accordance  with  an  accepted  general  policy.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  there  is  already  an  existing 
department  of  the  city  government,  namely  the  Finance 
Commission,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  expenditure 
of  the  city's  funds,  and  who  will  be  assisted  in  its  work, 
in  this  particular  field,  by  the  recommendations  we  may 
have  to  offer.  In  1911  the  Finance  Commission 
employed  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning,  landscape  archi- 
tect, to  make  an  investigation  of  the  expenditures  up 
to  that  time.  Some  of  the  information  therein  we  have 
used  in  this  report. 
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Questions  Answered  by  this  Report. 
The  questions  which  we  have  stated  and  endeavored 
to  answer  in  the  main  body  of  the  report  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

Mr.  Parkman's  will  leaves  money  to  the  City  of 
Boston  for  "the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
Common  and  the  parks  now  existing." 
What  were  the  parks  then  existing? 
What  is  meant  by  "maintenance  and  improvement"? 
What  are  the  essential  characteristics  and  functions 
of  parks  which  are  to  be  maintained  and  improved, 
in  contradistinction  to  those  things  for  which  these 
areas  might  be  used  which  would  destroy  or  impair 
them  as  parks? 

How  best  may  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  parks,  thus  defined,  be  planned  for  and  carried  out? 

The  recommendations  which  we  submit  in  answer 
to  these  questions  will  be  found  in  Part  V.  of  the  report. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  this  report  not  only 
an  interpretation  of  Mr.  Parkman's  bequest  to  the  city 
for  the  benefit  of  its  parks,  but  another  public  acknowl- 
edgment at  this  time  of  his  munificent  benefaction. 
Believing  that  the  people  of  Boston  would  be  interested 
to  know  something  of  the  personality  of  George  Francis 
Parkman,  we  have  included  a  sketch  of  his  life  very 
kindly  prepared  for  us  by  Mr.  John  T.  Wheelwright, 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners. We  have  also  included  a  photograph  of  the 
codicil  of  Mr.  Parkman's  will  as  of  vital  public  interest, 
and  we  would  suggest  that  in  the  publication  of  this 
report  a  portrait  of  him  should  also  be  included. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Committee  on  the  Expenditure  of  the 

Income  of  the  Parkman  Fund. 
Percival  Gallagher, 

Chairman. 
Arthur  A.  Shurtleff. 
Henry  V.  Hubbard. 
Richard  M.  Saltonstall. 
James  A.  Lowell. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 
Michael  J.  Murray. 
James  A.  Dorsey. 
Richard  T.  Fisher. 
Hallam  L.  Movius. 
A.  C.  Ratshesky. 
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PART  I. 
Mr.  Parkman's  Will. 

Mr.  George  F.  Parkman  wrote  a  will  *  on  October  29, 
1877,  leaving  the  larger  part  of  his  property  to  the  City 
of  Boston  to  be  used  for  certain  park  purposes.  On 
January  12,  1887,  he  wrote  a  codicil  to  this  will,  in  part 
as  follows : 

.  .  .  I  devise  said  residue  (of  my  estate)  to  the  city  of 
Boston  to  constitute  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  Common  and 
the  parks  now  existing  and  is  not  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  land  for  park  purposes.  Any  portion  of  said 
income  which  may  not  be  required  for  the  above  purposes  in 
any  year  is  to  be  added  to  and  invested  as  a  part  of  said  fund. 
(See  Appendix  2.) 

Mr.  Parkman  died  on  September  16,  1908.  The 
bequest  was  accepted  by  the  City  Council  March  9, 
1909.  On  February  1,  1920,  the  principal  of  the  fund 
in  the  custody  of  the  City  Treasurer  amounted  to 
$5,214,277. 

We  believe  that  a  legal  interpretation  of  Mr.  Park- 
man's  will  restricts  the  application  of  his  bequest  to 
those  public  areas  in  existence  on  January  12,  1887, 
the  date  of  the  codicil,  and  not  to  those  in  existence 
on  September  16,  1908,  the  date  of  his  death.  (It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  codicil  applied  to  all 
" parks"  then  owned  by  the  city  without  distinction 
as  to  the  department  of  the  city  by  which  they  were 
administered.)  In  most  cases  the  question  is  easily 
settled  as  to  whether  by  its  date  of  acquirement  an  area 
has  a  claim  upon  the  bequest,  though  the  resulting  dis- 
tinctions are  somewhat  arbitrary.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  namely,  The  Riverway,  Wood  Island  Park  and 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  the  accident  of  the  date  makes 
the  bequest  apply  to  parts  of  areas  only,  the  other 
parts  of  these  areas  having  been  acquired  later. 

Those  Areas  in  Existence  on  January  12,  1887. 

In  accordance  with  orders  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  May  3,  1909  (see  City  Document  153  — 

*  For  portion  relating  to  Boston  parks,  see  Appendix  1. 
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1909),  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Grounds  were  each  requested  to 
"  furnish  a  list  of  the  parks  under  the  control  of  their 
departments  which  were  in  existence  January  12,  1887/' 
That  submitted  by  the  Park  Commissioners  is  as  follows: 

Parks  Existing  January  12,  1887,  and  now  (i.  e.,  1909) 
Within  the  Control  of  the  Park  Department. 

Charles  River  Embankment.* 
The  Back  Bay  Fens. 
Part  of  Riverway.f 

Bussey  Park  and  Arnold  Arboretum,  not  including  Peters 

Hill. 
Franklin  Park. 
Marine  Park. 

Part  of  Wood  Island  Park. 
Trinity  Triangle,  Copley  square. 

The  parks  of  Commonwealth  avenue  between  Arlington  and 
Beacon  streets  were  taken  by  this  Board  June  29,  1894, 
under  chapter  300  of  the  Acts  of  1893,  which  gives  the 
Board  the  same  power  and  control  over  them  as  are  or 
may  be  by  law  vested  in  said  Board  concerning  the  parks, 
boulevards  or  driveways  under  their  control. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Grounds  is  submitting 
his  list  entitled  it  a  "  list  of  parks  and  squares  in  existence 
January  12,  1887."  This  list  {  contains  the  Common 
(48 f-  acres),  the  Public  Garden  (24 J  acres),  Inde- 
pendence Square  in  South  Boston  (6 \  acres),  Washing- 
ton Park  in  Roxbury  (9TV  acres)  and  43  other  parks, 
squares  and  portions  of  parked  streets,  ranging  from 
4|  acres  down  to  one  fiftieth  of  an  acre  in  area. 

Those  Areas  Which  Were  "Parks." 

Another  and  more  difficult  question  of  interpretation 
turns  on  the  meaning  in  Mr.  Parkman's  will  of  the  word 
parks.  What  kind  of  public  areas  did  he  mean  to  in- 
clude by  the  phrase  "the  Common  and  the  parks  now 
existing"?  Without  doubt  he  meant  it  to  apply  to  all 
areas  like  the  larger  parks  then  being  created  and  the 
Common,  but  did  he  mean  to  include  the  squares? 
Light  on  this  question  can  be  obtained  by  considering 
what  was  the  use  of  this  word  "park"  current  among 
those  interested  in  the  park  movement  when  he  wrote 


*  Only  the  Charlesbank  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  bequest, 
t  Nearly  up  to  Jamaica  Pond. 
%  Appendix  3. 
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the  codicil  to  his  will.  Mr.  Parkman  was  no  doubt 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  He  had 
almost  certainly  read  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Sr.'s,  report 
on  Franklin  Park,  published  the  year  before  the  codicil 
of  the  will  was  written.  (See  Appendices  4A,  4B,  5, 
10A,  10B.)  He  appreciated  that  the  essence  of  a  park 
is  its  furnishing  the  people  with  an  opportunity  for  rest 
and  recreation  as  a  relief  from  the  insistence  of  city  con- 
ditions. He  must  have  known  of  the  more  restricted 
use  of  the  word  which  tends  to  confine  it  to  larger  areas, 
with  seclusion,  and  with  trees  and  other  vegetation 
which  recall  a  country  landscape  to  some  extent.  This 
was  the  sense  in  which  the  word  "park"  was  used  by 
those  concerned  in  the  so-called  park  movement  of  the 
time.  Therefore  we  think  that  the  income  of  his  bequest 
should  be  spent  primarily  on  areas  which  can  properly 
and  reasonably  produce  this  effect,  and  not  considerably 
on  areas  which  should  more  strictly  be  called  traffic 
squares,  monument  sites,  etc.,  rather  than  parks. 

Recommended  List  of  "  Parks." 

List  of  public  areas  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Expenditure  of  the  Income  of  the  Parkman 
Fund  as  property  to  be  benefited  by  the  Parkman 
bequest,  being  those  "parks"  in  existence  January  12, 
1887,  which  by  their  area  (over  1  acre)  and  by  their 
topography  and  character  are  "parks"  in  the  sense  of 
this  word  as  used  in  the  Parkman  will. 

1.  Bussey  Park  and  Arnold  Arboretum   (not  including 

Peters  Hill). 

2.  Boston  Common. 

3.  Charlesbank  (a  portion  of  Charles  River  Embankment). 

4.  Fens. 

5.  Franklin  Park. 

6.  Horatio  Harris  Park  (Fountain  Square),  2.6  acres. 

7.  Marine  Park,  not  including  Castle  Island. 

8.  Orchard  Park,  Dorchester,  2.399  acres. 

9.  Public  Garden. 

10.  Riverway  up  to  but  not  including  Jamaica  Park. 

11.  Telegraph  Hill  or  Dorchester  Heights,  4.362  acres. 

12.  Washington  Park  (Roxbury),  9.094  acres. 

13.  Wood  Island  Park  (part  of),  i.  e.,  23.6  acres  of  upland 

and  57.7  acres  of  flats. 

To  the  above,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
the  following  public  spaces  should  be  added  which  were 
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not  included  in  the  lists  prepared  by  either  the  Park 
Department  or  the  Public  Grounds  Department,  pre- 
sumably because  they  were  not  under  the  control  of 
either  in  1909  when  the  lists  were  prepared.  Our 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are  that  they  possess  the  quali- 
ties of  a  "park"  in  the  sense  we  believe  used  in  the  will, 
were  in  existence  January  12,  1887,  and  from  contem- 
porary evidence  were  "  partly  available  for  and  gen- 
erally in  use  as  public  pleasure  grounds."  (From  F.  L. 
Olmsted,  Sr.'s,  report  on  Franklin  Park,  1886.)  Fur- 
thermore, they  are  all  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Park 
Department. 

14.  Highland  Park,  Roxbury,  about  3  acres.    It  existed 

in  1863.  Since  1913  in  the  custody  of  the  Park  Depart- 
ment and  additional  land  taken  November,  1913. 

15.  Chestnut   Hill   Park    (formerly   Reservoir),  Brighton, 

212.75  acres.  Created  1866.  Since  1898  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Park  Department. 

Note. —  Jamaica  pond  and  surrounding  park  was  not 
acquired  until  1893.  Hence  it  cannot  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  bequest  be  included  in  the  list 
of  benefited  parks,  although  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Parkman  may  have  thought  it  already 
a  part  of  the  system  advocated  in  1875  and  constantly 
referred  to.  (See  Mr.  Olmsted's  outline  of  the  scenic 
elements  of  the  system,  dated  1881,  Appendix  4A, 
pages  2  and  3.) 

" Maintenance  and  Improvement." 

The  Parkman  bequest  was  "for  the  maintenance  and 
improvement"  of  the  parks.  This,  of  course,  must  be 
held  to  mean  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
parks  as  parks.  It  is  obvious  that  parks  have  certain 
fairly  definite  and  specific  functions  which  they  should 
serve  in  playing  their  part  among  all  the  advantages 
which  the  municipality  offers  to  its  citizens.  Proper 
maintenance  and  improvement  (such  things  as  care  of 
turf  or  judicious  planting  of  trees  and  building  of  roads) 
will  preserve  and  increase  their  efficiency  for  their  proper 
service.  Ill-judged  expenditures  (such  things  as  put- 
ting a  schoolhouse  or  a  public  library  in  a  park),  how- 
ever desirable  from  some  other  point  of  view,  are  not 
improvements  of  the  park  but  on  the  contrary  are 
destructive  of  its  essential  character  and  use.  Mr. 
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Parkman  was  well  aware  of  this,  as  witness  his  hope 
expressed  in  his  will  "that  the  Boston  Common  shall 
never  be  either  in  whole  or  in  part  diverted  from  its 
present  use  as  a  public  park  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  its  citizens."  (See  Appendix  1.)  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Parkman  used  the  words  "  maintenance 
and  improvements."  That  is,  he  meant  to  promote 
not  only  the  regular  routine  maintenance  of  the  parks, 
which  keeps  them  from  deteriorating,  but  also  those 
gradual  or  periodic  changes  of  the  parks  which  keep 
them  adapted  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  people, 
serving  their  constant  purpose,  but  kept  up  to  date  as 
the  times  change. 

The  above  general  interpretations  of  the  will  form 
the  basis  of  our  subsequent  discussion  of  policy  of  expen- 
diture of  the  income. 
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PART  II. 
The  Boston  Park  System. 

A  consideration  of  the  present  park  facilities  of 
Boston  should  include  the  entire  metropolitan  area, — 
that  is,  not  only  the  system  of  parks  of  the  City  of 
Boston  but  also  the  outlying  circuit  of  parks  comprised 
in  the  metropolitan  park  system.  The  latter  having 
been  planned  with  regard  to  the  whole  area,  the  system 
within  the  confines  of  the  City  of  Boston  should  be 
regarded  as  a  functional  part  of  the  whole. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  system  of  parks  of  the 
whole  metropolitan  area  is  efficient,  all  parks  will 
not  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  (See  Appendix  4A, 
page  1.)  The  outlying  large  natural  landscape  parks, 
like  Blue  Hills  Reservation,  are  for  picnics,  for  rambles 
for  general  freedom  and  escape  from  the  crowd.  The 
small  interior  park,  like  the  Public  Garden,  is  a  restful 
place  for  those  who  cannot  go  afield.  And  so  with  the 
boulevards,  the  playgrounds,  etc.  Each  has  its  own  use 
to  which  it  is  naturally  and  by  design  best  adapted,  and 
which  it  serves  better  than  any  other  area  can. 

Evidently,  then,  a  sensible  program  of  expenditure 
for  those  parks  benefited  by  the  Parkman  bequest 
must  be  based  on  a  definite  knowledge  of  what  part 
each  of  the  parks  should  play  in  the  whole  metropolitan 
district,  and  what  uses  should  be  provided  for  or  excluded 
in  the  case  of  each  park,  so  that  all  the  necessary  uses 
shall  be  most  efficiently  provided  by  all  the  park  facili- 
ties of  the  Boston  district. 

The  Boston  park  system  at  present  comprises  some 
2,689  acres  of  land,  of  which  1,535  acres  may  be  classed 
as  public  parks,  24|  acres  as  gardens,  22  acres  as  squares, 
447  acres  as  parkways  and  boulevards,  and  335  acres  as 
playgrounds  and  gymnasia.  It  includes  25  parks,  6 
parkways,  64  squares,  1  zoological  garden,  1  aquarium, 
1  city  greenhouse,  40  playgrounds,  1 1  gymnasia  (indoors) 
and  26  bathing  places. 

The  present  system  is  the  result  of  the  gradual  merg- 
ing into  the  present  Park  Department  *  of  the  various 


*  The  first  Park  Department  under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  created 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1875  and  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the 
city  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
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public  activities  related  to  outdoor  recreation  estab- 
lished from  time  to  time  during  the  growth  of  the  city 
from  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  the  town.  The 
Common  because  of  its  extent,  its  situation  and  varied 
topography,  but  more  particularly  because  of  the  his- 
torical events  connected  with  it,  has  from  early  days 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  reputation  of  the  city, 
and  is  cherished  by  the  people  of  Boston  as  is  no  other 
public  open  space.  The  Public  Garden  was  laid  out 
in  1859  for  public  enjoyment  and  recreation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  public  taste  emanating  from 
England,  in  the  form  and  character  of  a  landscape 
garden.  With  the  physical  growth  of  the  city,  especially 
through  the  filling  in  of  several  large  areas  of  marshy 
or  partially  submerged  lands,  there  came  with  the 
housing  developments,  notably  in  the  South  End,  the 
establishment  of  squares  of  the  type  common  to  the 
period,  especially  in  Great  Britain. 

Under  the  impulse  of  the  so-called  park  movement 
which  began  in  the  country  with  the  creation  of  Central 
Park,  New  York,  there  was  begun  in  Boston  in  1875  a 
definite  system  of  public  parks  on  lands  selected  for  the 
purpose,  which  have  earned  a  deserved  reputation  not 
only  as  the  first  co-ordinated  system  established  in  this 
country  but  largely  because  of  their  design  and  the 
beauty  of  their  varied  landscape  compositions.  (See 
Appendix  4A.) 

One  of  these  parks  is  the  great  outdoor  museum  of 
trees  and  shrubs  known  as  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of 
Harvard  College,  an  unusual  type  of  public  park.  The 
contract  between  the  city  and  the  college  by  which  its 
exhibition  of  living  plants  was  made  available  to  the 
public  is  unique.  In  1896  its  area  was  extended  and  the 
name  Bussey  Park  was  conferred  upon  the  entire  378 
acres. 

|3  Another  of  the  parks  was  made  avowedly  a  place  of 
intensive  recreation  and  supervised  play,  which  became 
the  prototype  of  the  " playground"  and  contributed  in 
part  at  least  to  the  so-called  playground  movement 
which  has  spread  throughout  the  country.  There  are 
today  in  operation  sixty-six  public  playgrounds  in  the 
park  system. 

In  the  development  of  the  parks  and  playgrounds 
there  have  been  created  varied  opportunities  for  public 
bathing,  both  indoors  and  out,  which  has  become  an 
important  division  of  the  Park  Department.  Often 
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these  are  combined  with  public  gymnasia.  The  super- 
vision and  direction  of  public  music  and  the  care  of  the 
trees  of  the  city  streets  also  is  included  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks. 

Thus  the  Park  Department  has  developed  from  a 
distinctly  creative  agent,  as  Mr.  Parkman  knew  it,  to 
one  organized  especially  to  care  for  and  manage  a  variety 
of  matters  that  were  otherwise  cared  for  in  the  earlier 
days  or  which  have  since  become  essential  requirements 
for  the  pleasure  and  recreation  of  the  public. 

Present  Organization  and  Work  of  the  Park  Department. 

We  have  said  that  the  present  park  system  of  Boston, 
exclusive  of  the  metropolitan  system,  has  been  a  gradual 
merging  of  the  recreational  facilities  of  the  municipality. 
Until  the  Park  Department  was  created  in  1875  the 
public  open  spaces  were  in  the  charge  of  a  Public  Grounds 
Department  created  in  1870  and  finally  merged  with  the 
Park  Department  by  ordinance  in  1912.  This  union  of 
the  two,  often  suggested  before  this  time,  was  not  con- 
summated until  two  years  after  the  present  charter  was 
adopted.  In  the  years  immediately  preceding  this 
merger  the  provision  for  organized  play  had  so  increased 
as  to  form  a  very  important  work  of  the  Park  Depart- 
ment. This  fact,  together  with  the  incorporation  with 
it  of  the  departments  of  music  and  baths  which  existed 
at  the  time,  led  to  a  change  of  name  of  the  Park  Depart- 
ment to  that  of  Park  and  Recreation  Department.  On 
November  10,  1920,  the  Cemetery  Department  of  the 
city  was  abolished  and  the  care  of  these  public  cemeteries 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission,  the  name  of  which  was  again  changed 
to  the  Park  Department  as  originally  adopted.  The 
character  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  was  also 
changed  by  the  present  charter  from  that  first  provided 
by  the  act  of  1875,  so  that  now  instead  of  three  com- 
missioners serving  without  pay  there  are  three  of  which 
the  chairman  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  interests  of 
the  department  receives  a  salary.  There  were  up  to 
1917  two  paid  deputy  commissioners,  one  at  the  head  of 
the  Division  of  Parks  and  the  other  at  the  head  of  the 
Division  of  Recreation.  Since  1917,  however,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  latter  deputy  has  been  abolished,  and  since 
1920,  when  the  department  assumed  its  original  name 
of  Park  Department,  the  work  of  the  department  has 
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been  more  definitely  organized  around  the  central  idea 
of  "parks"  with  all  other  interests  as  allied  or  asso- 
ciated. Thus  the  present  Board  has  in  our  opinion 
accomplished  through  a  gradual  evolution  a  commend- 
able change  in  giving  dominance  to  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  parks  in  relation  to  the  other  activities 
of  the  department.  With  reference  to  the  effective 
expenditure  of  the  income  from  the  Parkman  Fund  this 
is  an  important  matter,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  report  will 
assist  the  Park  Commission  in  their  work. 

The  Metropolitan  Park  System. 

The  metropolitan  park  system,  created  in  1893,  com- 
prises 10,627  acres  of  open  spaces  of  natural  scenery 
situated  for  the  most  part  in  the  thirty-seven  munici- 
palities immediately  surrounding  the  City  of  Boston. 
These  municipalities,  including  the  city,  contribute  to 
the  general  cost  of  this  park  system  according  to  a  table 
of  percentages  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
the  cost  in  the  case  of  certain  specific  features  added  to 
the  system  since  its  inauguration  is  assessed  in  several 
ways,  as,  for  instance,  the  state  bears  one  half  of  the  cost 
of  the  acquirement  and  construction  of  the  parkways 
and  boulevards. 

The  parks  of  this  system  were,  like  the  Boston  system, 
selected  according  to  a  carefully  studied  scheme,  and 
may  be  classified  as  first,  reservations  of  woodlands, 
7,400  acres;  second,  reservations  along  the  rivers,  56.65 
miles,  measured  by  both  banks;  third,  reservations  of 
seashore,  13.08  miles;  and  fourth,  parkways,  45.42 
miles,  and  boulevards,  59.55  miles. 

Altogether  "  the  metropolitan  park  system  is  the  largest 
and  most  varied  system  in  this  country,  and  from  many 
points  of  view  the  most  varied  and  immediately  useful 
of  any  park  system  in  the  world." 

The  system  was  developed  and  brought  to  its  present 
efficient  state  of  usefulness  by  a  Park  Commission 
created  by  legislative  enactment  in  1893,  but  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1920,  under  a  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  state,  a  new  one,  more  comprehensive  in  its 
scope,  under  the  name  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission,  succeeded  to  the  care  and  management  of 
these  public  parks. 
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PART  III. 

Expenditures  from  the  Parkman  Bequest. 

Broadly  speaking  the  Park  Department  expends 
about  $1,500,000  annually,  about  $500,000  being  for 
new  work  and  about  $1,000,000  for  maintenance,*  of 
which  about  $450,000  is  spent  by  the  division  of  "  parks 
and  gardens,"  and  of  this  amount  about  $200,000  has 
come  from  the  Parkman  Fund.    (See  Appendix  6.) 

In  the  determination  of  the  disposition  of  the  Parkman 
income  the  usual  process  is  this:  The  income  becomes 
available  four  times  a  year,  and  in  anticipation  of  it  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  makes  recommendations 
to  the  City  Council  through  the  Mayor.  In  the  City 
Council  a  special  permanent  Committee  on  the  Park- 
man  Fund  considers  these  recommendations  in  detail. 

At  first  (1909),  there  being  no  doubt  that  the  Common 
was  to  be  benefited  by  the  will,  the  income  was  spent  on 
its  renovation.  During  the  next  five  years  the  income 
was  spent  for  not  only  the  Common  but  for  the  Charles- 
bank;  for  seats;  for  Commonwealth  avenue;  for  the 
golf  links  in  Franklin  Park ;  but  by  far  the  largest  amount 
was  spent  in  the  construction  of  the  Zoological  Garden 
in  Franklin  Park  and  of  the  Aquarium  at  Marine  Park. 

From  1914tol919a  large  part  of  the  income  has  been 
devoted  to  "  Regular  Maintenance,"  but  there  were 
continued  appropriations  for  the  Common,  the  Zoolog- 
ical Garden  and  service  buildings  in  Franklin  Park. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures to  January  31,  1920: 

$712,016  10    Regular  maintenance,  1914-18,  inclusive,  of  parks  and 
squares  existing  January  12,  1887. 
570,886  32    Zoological  Garden  and  Aquarium. 
336,216  22    Boston  Common  and  Public  Garden. 
167,771  48    Franklin  Park. 
40,000  00    Marine  Park. 
34,582  83  Fens. 

28,000  00    Park  roadway  improvements. 

25,000  00    Orchard  Park. 

25,000  00    Commonwealth  avenue. 

21,200  00  Charlesbank. 

19,932  12    Convenience  stations. 

1  -1,000  00    Winthrop  Square,  Charlestown. 

11,500  00    Planting  on  parkways  (appropriated  but  not  expended). 
10,000  00    Small  parks  and  squares  (Washington  and  Madison  Parks). 
7,000  00    Seating  accommodation. 

L,666  99    Horticultural  Building  (plans  made,  no  construction). 

$2,024,772  06 


'  a  record  of  average  costs  for  maintenance  of  parks  within  the  scope  of  the  Park- 
man  bequest,  see  Appendix  7. 
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The  fact  that  the  funds  were  turned  over  gradually 
to  the  city  by  the  executor  of  the  Parkman  will,  that 
there  were  two  separate  departments  concerned  with 
parks  at  the  time  (since  merged  in  the  Park  Department), 
brought  it  about  that  no  scheme  was  adopted  at  all,  and 
to  date  there  is  no  comprehensive  scheme,  such  for  in- 
stance as  would  take  into  account  the  values  which  have 
been  created  by  the  metropolitan  park  system. 

In  the  following  parts  of  this  report  we  set  forth 
suggestions  for  such  a  comprehensive  scheme. 
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PART  IV. 

The  Making  of  a  Program  of  Expenditure. 

Although  this  report  deals  specifically  only  with 
expenditures  from  the  Parkman  Fund,  it  is  plain  that 
the  parks  benefited  by  this  fund  must  be  administered 
as  a  part  of  the  whole  park  system,  and  that  a  good 
general  program  for  the  parks  benefited  by  the  will 
would  be  good  also  for  the  whole  system.  Therefore  we 
shall  state  our  suggestions  first  as  applying  broadly  to 
expenditures  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
all  the  parks  and  other  public  area  in  the  charge  of  the 
Park  Department. 

Analysis  of  Park  Situation. 

First  the  parks  should  be  considered  individually  and 
altogether  to  determine  what  function  each  serves  and 
should  serve  in  the  whole  metropolitan  park  system. 
Much  careful  study  will  be  necessary  before  it  can  be 
stated  with  any  certainty  (1)  whether  the  system  as  a 
whole  offers  to  all  the  citizens  (and  will  continue  to  offer 
for  a  reasonable  time  in  the  future)  such  amount  and 
variety  of  outdoor  recreational  opportunities  as  should 
be  publicly  supplied;  and  (2)  whether  each  park,  play- 
ground, boulevard,  etc.,  is  doing  the  work  for  which  it 
is  best  fitted,  and  whether  it  is  doing  it  economically  and 
sufficiently. 

This  committee  cannot  within  the  time  at  its  disposal 
report  in  detail  on  either  of  the  above  questions,  nor 
does  it  believe  that  it  is  its  function  to  do  so.  This 
work  of  analysis  and  co-ordination  should  be  worked  out 
more  directly  by  the  Park  Department  itself.  But  we 
have  set  down  in  the  appendix  to  this  report  a  number 
of  authoritative  statements  by  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Sr.,  the 
original  designer  of  the  Boston  park  system,  and  others, 
as  to  what  the  proper  arrangement  and  allotment  of 
uses  should  be  in  a  park  system,  and  as  to  what  in  fact 
were  the  ideals  as  to  use  in  accordance  with  which  most 
of  our  parks  were  acquired  and  designed.  (See  Appen- 
dices 4,  5,  9,  10,  11.) 
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Records. 

There  should  be  a  record  of  existing  conditions  for 
each  park.  One  part  of  this  record  should  be  a  map, 
accompanied  by  written  records  referring  to  designated 
areas  on  the  map,  showing  the  different  areas  of  the 
park,  each  of  which  requires  to  be  treated  and  recorded 
as  a  unit.  These  divisions  will  usually  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  unity  of  maintenance.  Sometimes  each  unit 
has  its  own  upkeep  because  each  has  a  special  use,  e.  g., 
the  picnic  grove,  the  tennis  courts,  the  roads.  Some- 
times the  upkeep  of  an  area  will  be  determined  by  the 
appearance  which  it  is  designed  to  have,  as  where  a 
certain  space  must  be  kept  clear  to  preserve  a  view,  or 
where  a  certain  wood  must  be  all  evergreen,  or  all  tall 
trees  with  no  undergrowth,  for  its  proper  landscape  effect 
in  the  whole  composition.  Such  a  determination  is 
plainly  a  matter  of  aesthetic  knowledge  by  a  designer, 
and  not  a  matter  of  practical  expediency  within  the 
province  of  a  foreman. 

Some  of  the  units  in  the  record  will  be  determined 
not  by  unity  of  upkeep  but  by  general  ease  of  administra- 
tion, e.  g.,  a  very  small  separate  park  might  be  recorded 
and  allowed  for  in  the  general  budget  estimate  only 
under  a  few  general  heads. 

Estimates. 

When  the  records  of  existing  conditions  and  records 
of  expenditures  have  been  itemized  by  unified  areas  or 
unified  processes  in  this  way,  the  annual  records  become 
in  effect  a  progress  chart,  a  record  of  the  park's  gradual 
approach  to  its  most  efficient  condition.  From  this  the 
work  required  to  be  done  can  be  determined,  costs 
estimated,  and  so  an  annual  estimate  for  each  unit  made 
up  in  advance,  based  on  a  program  of  upkeep  worked 
out  well  into  the  future. 

This  program  of  upkeep  for  each  unit  will  vary  of 
course  according  to  the  nature  of  the  unit,  but  generally 
it  can  be  divided  into  three  sections,  (1)  routine  care, 
(2)  replacements,  (3)  revisions.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  a  unified  piece  of  woodland  in  Franklin  Park. 
At  regularly  recurring  times  during  each  year  the  fallen 
branches  and  other  litter  would  be  removed.  The  trees 
might  be  sprayed  for  insect  pests.  The  weeds  or  under- 
growth might  be  kept  down.  Dead  branches  in  the 
trees  should  be  removed  and  decayed  places  treated, 
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etc.  This  is  routine  care.  At  irregularly  recurring  times, 
perhaps  many  years  apart,  certain  old  trees  which  have 
become  useless  and  perhaps  dangerous  must  be  cut  out, 
and,  in  anticipation  of  this,  or  at  the  same  time,  new 
trees  planted.  This  might  he  called  replacements.  Occa- 
sionally, as  time  goes  on,  as  public  habits  change,  as 
population  grows  up  around  a  park  and  the  intensity 
of  its  use  becomes  much  greater  and  the  use  different,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  modify  the  arrangement  of  the 
park  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Shrub  areas  which 
once  were  decorative  can  no  longer  be  protected  from 
the  crowds  and  must  be  removed.  Areas  of  turf  which 
once  could  be  kept  green  are  being  trampled  out  and 
must  be  crossed  by  paths  or  fenced.  Perhaps  even  the 
whole  park  must  be  redesigned  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions.   This  is  revision. 

We  believe  that  only  by  a  detailed  and  well  kept  up 
system  of  records  and  plans  for  the  future  can  the  upkeep 
of  our  parks  be  made  anything  better  than  perfunctory 
and  haphazard,  and  consequently  only  in  connection 
with  such  a  system  can  the  income  of  the  Parkman 
bequest  be  intelligently  applied  to  its  proper  object. 

Budget. 

When  the  separate  estimates  for  routine  care  and 
ordinary  replacements  have  been  brought  together  for 
each  park,  the  special  expenditures  for  revisions  should 
be  estimated,  and  the  whole  estimate  for  all  the  parks 
then  submitted  to  the  Mayor  and  Council  for  approval. 
This  previously  prepared  estimate,  based  on  intimate, 
detailed  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  situation,  should 
be  the  best  possible  guide  to  the  Mayor  and  Council, 
and  should  minimize  the  two  dangers  which  are  always 
present.  One,  that  of  spending  all  the  money  for 
general  upkeep,  whether  from  the  Parkman  Fund  or 
from  regular  appropriations,  for  lack  of  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  how  else  to  spend  it.  The  other,  that  of  spend- 
ing an  undue  part  of  the  money  on  some  one  thing, 
because  that  is  the  only  thing  suggested  or  because  it  is 
particularly  striking  and  obvious  in  effect  or  particularly 
popular  at  the  moment. 

Need  of  Trained  Service. 

We  believe  also  that  no  system  of  expenditures  will 
be  of  much  value  unless  it  is  worked  out  in  its  large 
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aspects  by  men  technically  familiar  with  park  design, 
aesthetic  and  economic,  including  its  relations  to  all  the 
activities  of  the  city,  and  unless  it  is  administered  on  the 
ground  by  men  trained  and  experienced  in  the  technical 
processes  involved.  The  knowledge  of  the  broad  prin- 
ciples is  especially  necessary  in  foreseeing  and  providing 
for  growth  and  change,  avoiding  construction  which  will 
soon  be  made  useless  by  change  of  public  needs,  providing 
ahead  of  time,  when  it  can  be  done  wisely  and  economi- 
cally, for  certain  needs  which  are  sure  to  come  though 
perhaps  not  yet  generally  evident. 

This  means  having  at  the  service  of  the  department, 
to  be  called  on  at  need  and  with  the  right  to  make  sug- 
gestions at  any  time,  a  professional  landscape  architect 
whose  experience  and  ability  in  park  design  and  organiza- 
tion are  generally  recognized. 

For  the  direction  in  detail  of  the  maintenance  for  each 
park,  planning  it,  recording  its  cost,  submitting  estimates 
for  the  coming  year's  budget,  there  must  be  a  number  of 
skilled  park  superintendents,  or  men  of  such  qualities 
and  experience.  Each  man  should  have  in  charge  as 
many  parks  as  his  capacity  allows.  We  believe  that  it 
is  better  and  cheaper  to  have  in  this  position,  between 
the  Board  and  the  actual  laborers,  a  smaller  number  of 
skilled,  well  paid  men,  capable  of  broad  thinking, 
rather  than  a  larger  number  of  low  paid  men  of  no  alert 
intelligence. 

For  the  skilled  work  on  the  ground  in  upkeep  the 
department  must  depend  on  men  regularly  and  con- 
stantly employed,  who  have  had  time  to  learn  the  local 
circumstances  of  their  work.  Their  pay  must  be  high 
enough,  and  their  supervision  strict  and  intelligent 
enough  to  ensure  their  skill.  Since  all  standards  of 
wages  are  high,  even  for  unskilled  labor,  it  is  more 
economical  in  this  work  to  pay  enough  to  get  men  with 
some  interest  in  their  occupation,  who  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  permanently  employed.  For  some  work, 
like  tree  pruning,  and  such  things  which  do  not  need  to 
be  done  everywhere  at  the  same  time,  the  same  gang 
may  go  from  park  to  park,  and  an  organization  of  all  the 
parks  would  in  any  case  find  a  cycle  of  work  for  many 
of  these  skilled  men  throughout  the  year,  if  not  in  one 
park  then  in  another. 

A  suggestive  outline  in  more  detail  of  a  program  for  a 
single  division  of  work  for  a  single  park  is  given  in 
Appendix  8. 
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PART  V. 
Recommendations. 

Having  studied  with  much  care  the  subject  of  expendi- 
tures of  the  income  of  the  Parkman  Fund  on  the  Boston 
parks,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  recommenda- 
tions. Some  of  them  have  been  already  referred  to  in 
the  body  of  this  report,  but  all  are  set  down  here  for  ease 
of  reference. 

General. 

(1.)  The  Parkman  Fund  should  be  used  under  the 
terms  of  the  bequest,  primarily  to  preserve  and  increase 
those  values  of  the  different  parks  which  make  them 
parks,  each  of  its  kind, —  i.  e.,  opportunities  for  outdoor 
rest,  refreshment  and  recreation,  largely  in  surroundings 
of  free  landscape  with  turf  and  trees.  It  should  be 
used,  therefore,  only  upon  those  public  areas  which  have 
these  values.    (See  list  on  page  11.) 

(2.)  The  expenditures  of  the  income  of  this  fund 
should  be  separately  accounted  for  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Park  Department,  that  it  may  be  evident  to 
those  interested  for  what  purpose  it  is  used. 

(3.)  Its  expenditures  should  be  in  accordance  with 
an  organized  program  covering  all  the  parks  under  the 
commission,  based  on  detailed  records  of  existing  con- 
ditions and  past  expenditures,  and  allowing  of  a  proper 
allotment  of  the  income  each  year  both  among  the 
various  parks  and  parts  of  parks,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  bequest,  in  proportion  to  their  needs  for 
regular  maintenance  and  also  for  special  improvements 
and  changes  when  these  are  required.  Budget  estimates 
in  accordance  with  this  program  should  be  submitted 
annually  by  the  commission,  to  be  passed  on  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council.  We  recommend  that  items  of 
expenditure  authorized  by  the  city  government  for 
any  current  year  and  not  expended  during  that  year  be 
either  transferred  to  other  accounts  devoted  to  park 
purposes  with  the  approval  of  the  City  Council  and 
expended  during  that  year,  or  returned  to  form  a  part 
of  the  principal  of  the  fund  as  required  by  the  terms  of 
the  Parkman  will. 
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(4.)  In  order  that  such  a  program  may  be  properly 
drawn  up  and  kept  up,  the  knowledge  of  the  commission 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  expert  assistance  of  a 
professional  landscape  architect  whose  experience  and 
ability  in  park  design  and  organization  are  generally 
recognized.  We  recommend  that  one  of  the  duties  of 
this  expert  should  be  the  making  of  what  might  be 
called  an  " audit"  of  the  conditions  of  the  parks  with 
recommendations  at  intervals  of  perhaps  five  years. 

(5.)  In  order  that  the  work  laid  out  by  the  program 
may  be  properly  executed  there  should  be  in  the 
continual  pay  of  the  Park  Commission  skilled  men 
in  horticulture,  forestry,  entomology,  etc.,  and  skilled 
laborers  in  tree  pruning,  etc. 

(6.)  We  recommend  that  the  Park  Commission  in 
their  annual  consideration  of  the  disposition  of  the 
income  should  always  regard  the  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  the  vegetation  of  the  parks  as  their  most 
vital  element,  for  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  such  use  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  testator. 
Without  a  "predominance  of  natural,  clean,  fresh,  and 
lively  verdant  features"  the  parks  would  lack  the  very 
quality  that  distinguishes  them  as  parks. 

(7.)  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  force  of 
"  park-keepers "  to  exercise  in  the  parks  functions 
similar  to  those  exercised  in  museums  by  guards  and  in 
playgrounds  by  directors,  that  is,  to  guide  the  people 
in  the  more  complete  and  effective  use  of  the  public 
facilities  provided.    (See  Appendix  12.) 

Certain  Specific  Recommendations. 

We  present  here  the  following  two  specific  recom- 
mendations at  length,  because  they  are  concrete  examples 
of  the  application  of  the  general  principles  set  forth  in 
the  body  of  our  report  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
income  from  the  Parkman  Fund,  and  because  these 
subjects  are,  we  believe,  pressing  for  a  decision  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  familiarized  ourselves  with  them 
and  we  hope  that  our  opinion  will  be  of  value  to  those 
who  must  decide  the  policy  of  the  city  in  regard  to  them. 

(A.)    Zoological  Garden  in  Franklin  Park. 

The  Zoological  Garden  in  Franklin  Park  was  built 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  with  money  appropriated  from 
the  Parkman  Fund.    It  has  become  one  of  the  most 
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popular  attractions  of  the  park  despite  its  present  in- 
complete and  scattered  development.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  feature  of  Franklin  Park  is  one  that  calls  for 
our  special  consideration,  to  determine  if  possible  to 
what  extent  the  Parkman  income  should  continue  to  be 
spent  upon  it. 

One  cannot  read  the  correspondence  between  the  Park 
Commissioners  of  1887  and  the  Boston  Society  ol 
Natural  History,  which  at  the  time  desired  to  establish 
a  Zoological  Garden  in  Franklin  Park,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  the  city  has  done  precisely  what  the  commis- 
sioners at  the  time  said  should  be  avoided,  namely,  the 
city  itself  has  started  to  build  and  manage  a  zoological 
collection. 

The  commission  of  1910  began  the  present  Zoological 
Garden  in  an  experimental  way.  In  its  annual  report 
of  January  31,  1912,  it  said:  "What  we  had  in  mind  in 
all  this  work  has  been  to  provide  at  first  for  a  limited 
number  of  exhibits,  namely,  bears,  birds  and  fishes.  The 
provisions  for  these  will  be  as  thorough  and  as  good  as  we 
know  how  to  make  it.  If  the  public  find  them  attrac- 
tive, they  will  support  us  in  carrying  the  work  further. 
What  we  are  doing  will  give  the  project  of  the  Zoological 
Garden  a  very  thorough  trial. "  In  1913  the  Park  Com- 
mission in  their  published  annual  report  said:  "In 
starting  the  Zoological  Garden  we  have  aimed  to  confine 
the  collection  to  such  animals  as  are  hardy  and  do  not 
require  elaborate  housing.  We  have,  however,  built 
a  small  heated  building  in  the  center  of  the  horse-shed 
court  at  the  refectory  and  there  we  have  established  a 
small  temporary  menagerie.  The  bird  house,  now  in  the 
course  of  construction,  will  be  the  first  permanent 
structure  fitted  for  winter  use.  As  fast  as  appropria- 
tions are  given  us  the  commission  intends  to  continue 
the  construction  of  the  Zoological  Garden  according  to 
the  general  plan  adopted  two  years  ago." 

Thus  by  a  gradual  development  the  Zoological  Garden, 
beginning  at  first  as  a  feature  to  increase  the  attractions 
of  Franklin  Park,  has  grown  to  a  scheme  contemplating 
a  fairly  complete  and  systematic  collection  of  hardy  and 
tropical  animals.  The  sum  of  $570,886.32  of  the  in- 
come from  the  Parkman  Fund  has  been  spent  thus  far 
in  its  establishment. 

In  the  gradual  development  of  the  plan  for  the  Zo- 
ological Garden  the  original  scheme  of  the  Greeting  as 
planned  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Omlsted,  Sr.,  was  modified  to  form 
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a  tree-lined  vista,  along  either  side  of  which  were  to  be 
disposed  the  main  buildings  of  the  Zoological  Garden, 
several  of  which  have  already  been  erected.  The  original 
suggestion  of  the  collection  of  hardy  animals  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  Long  Crouch  Woods  has  been  extended  or 
expanded  to  include  all  the  area  north  of  Glen  road 
extending  to  Blue  Hill  avenue.  The  plan  upon  which 
the  garden  is  being  developed  was  approved  by  Mr. 
William  T.  Hornaday.  If  the  collection  of  animals  is 
to  be  always  kept  down  to  a  moderate  one,  arranged 
entirely  for  the  pleasure  of  the  visitors,  there  is  no  doubt 
sufficient  room  in  the  area  now  assigned  to  it ;  but  if  it  is 
expected  that  the  collection  should  be  made  as  complete 
as  it  might  be  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  we  doubt 
if  there  is  sufficient  area  now  assigned  to  the  Zoological 
Garden  for  the  purpose  without  serious  injury  to  the 
park.  One  of  Mr.  Hornaday's  recommendations  was 
that  the  Zoological  Garden  should  be  inclosed  by  a  fence 
with  few  entrances,  thereby  isolating  it  within  the  park. 
This  idea,  while  no  doubt  desirable  from  the  point  of  a 
complete  Zoological  Garden,  is  contrary  to  the  larger 
one  respecting  the  uses  of  Franklin  Park  as  a  whole  and 
is  therefore  injurious  to  the  primary  functions  of  the 
park. 

There  is  need  at  the  present  moment  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  very  clear  and  definite  policy  concerning 
its  further  development.  In  their  letter  to  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History  in  1887  the  Park  Commis- 
sion made  the  following  observations  concerning  the 
limitations  with  regard  to  the  Zoological  Garden  which 
the  society  at  that  time  wished  to  establish  in  Franklin 
Park:  " Examining  all  the  territory  under  their  super- 
vision which  could  be  considered  available  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  commissioners  have  been  satisfied  that  all  the 
conditions  which  would  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  site  for 
a  complete  Zoological  Garden  exist  nowhere  in  conve- 
nient association.  For  a  considerable  part  of  a  complete 
collection  such  conditions  are  to  be  found  upon  the 
twenty  acres  of  land  which  the  commissioners  have 
placed  in  reserve  at  the  north  end  of  the  outer  division 
of  Franklin  Park.  .  .  It  is  an  ideal  site  for  the  more 
popularly  interesting  elements  of  a  limited  collection 
such  as  is  suggested  in  your  communication;  but  for  a 
complete  Zoological  Garden  it  i»  far  from  being  all  that 
is  to  be  desired."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  con- 
clusion of  the  commission  at  the  time  was  that  a  single 
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great  collection  occupying  one  piece  of  ground  could  not 
be  provided  in  the  park  and  that,  therefore,  in  order  to 
provide  adequately  complete  collections  of  the  different 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  collections  would 
have  to  be  divided.  Thus  had  become  established  the 
idea  of  the  Aquarium  at  Marine  Park,  the  zoological 
collection  at  the  northern  portion  of  Franklin  Park,  and 
the  collection  of  aquatic  birds  in  the  valley  below 
Jamaica  pond. 

This  committee  believes  that  the  completion  of  the 
groups  of  buildings  around  the  central  mall  as  now  pro- 
posed would  not  be  a  very  serious  detriment  to  the 
essential  characteristics  of  Franklin  Park,  if  the  Zoologi- 
cal Garden  so  constructed  were  properly  maintained 
and  properly  related  as  to  access  with  the  rest  of  the 
park. 

We  recommend  that  the  income  of  the  Parkman  Fund 
be  spent  for  the  Zoological  Garden  hereafter  only  to  the 
extent  of  completing  the  walks,  grading  and  planting, 
but  that  the  construction  and  care  of  buildings  and  the 
purchase  and  care  of  animals  be  supported  from  other 
sources,  to  the  extent  which  popular  interest  shall  make 
advisable. 

(B.)    Back  Bay  Fens. 

This  park  has  for  some  years  called  for  a  revision 
of  its  design  on  account  of  certain  radical  changes  that 
have  affected  it  physically,  and  since  it  is  now  being 
studied  by  the  Park  Commission  with  a  view  to  its 
renovation  and  improvement,  we  should  like  to  offer 
the  following  recommendations  touching  some  of  the 
more  fundamental  questions  with  regard  to  its  devel- 
opment, hoping  that  they  will  be  useful  to  those  study- 
ing the  problem.  Furthermore  the  case  is  one  illus- 
trating the  subject  of  the  revision  of  parks,  as  defined 
in  the  suggested  program  on  page  21  of  this  report. 

The  physical  conditions  that  existed  at  the  time  the 
"Back  Bay  Fens"  was  created  were  such  that  the  Park 
Commission  at  the  time  were  reluctantly  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  public  park  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  could  not  be  made,  that  it  must  of  necessity  serve 
primarily  as  a  storage  basin  for  storm  water  and  be 
subject  to  the  inundations  of  salt  water  at  high  tides. 
These  fundamental  requirements  were  changed  by  the 
damming  up  of  the  Charles  river  some  years  ago,  and 
now  the  requirement  of  storage  of  storm  water  is  pro- 
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vided  by  the  Charles  River  Basin,  and  salt  water  has 
been  completely  excluded  both  from  the  Charles  and 
from  the  Fens. 

Accordingly  there  is  no  longer  the  necessity  of  vege- 
tation particularly  adapted  to  withstand  salt  water,  and 
therefore  the  thirty  acres  provided  for  possible  flooding 
and  planted  as  marsh  land  can  now  be  raised  and  treated 
in  a  park-like  manner. 

The  unforeseen  requirements  of  traffic  due  to  the 
introduction  of  the  swiftly  moving  automobile  demand 
at  certain  points  a  modification  of  alignments  and 
junctions  of  the  roadways  to  make  them  safe. 

The  suggested  crossing  of  the  park  southward  by  a 
highway  from  Jersey  street  for  greater  convenience  of 
traffic  circulation  should  receive  careful  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  advantage  to  traffic  by  such  a  high- 
way would  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  undoubted  damage 
to  the  unity  of  the  park  which  any  such  crossing  would 
entail,  and  if  such  a  crossing  proves  to  be  necessary  in 
spite  of  these  disadvantages,  then  its  location  should  be 
carefully  studied  so  that  it  will  be  as  little  harmful  as 
possible  to  the  park. 

The  changes  in  the  original  construction  of  the  Fens 
near  the  Art  Museum,  due  to  the  exchange  of  lands  some 
years  ago  with  that  institution,  should  be  improved  to 
harmonize  them  with  the  rest  of  the  park  design. 

We  recommend  that  any  comprehensive  study  of  the 
revision  of  the  Fens  should  contemplate  the  statement 
of  its  original  designer,  when  he  expressed  the  regret  that 
this  first  work  of  the  then  newly  created  park  commission 
should  "be  one  in  which  recreation*  is  but  an  incidental 
purpose,  and  in  which,  though  the  work  is  known  under  the 
name  of  a  park,  the  principal  circumstance  that  distin- 
guishes a  park  from  other  pleasure  grounds  will  be 
wanting."  The  restrictions  then  imposed  by  the  prob- 
lem of  drainage  are  now  removed  and  there  is  presented 
the  opportunity  to  provide  those  varied  forms  of  out-of- 

*  In  recent  years  the  word  "recreation"  has  been  frequently  used  to  mean  only  those 
intensive  and  active  forms  of  exercise  which  are  served  by  athletic  grounds  and  ball  fields. 
But  as  used  here  Mr.  Olmsted  refers  primarily  to  those  receptive  and  passive  forms  of 
recreation  supplied  by  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  such  as  to  stroll  leisurely;  to  contem- 
plate the  freedom  and  openness  of  landscape  surroundings,  with  room  to  walk  and  breathe; 
to  rest  under  the  shade  of  trees;  to  picnic  upon  the  turf  and  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  others, 
especially  little  children  at  innocent  games.  For  a  large  number  of  people,  both  young 
and  old,  these  are  real  recreations  and  the  public  park  continues  to  furnish  the  best  environ- 
ment out-of-doors  for  such  pleasurable  refreshment  of  body  and  soul  for  the  city  dweller. 
(See  Appendix  4B.)  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  need  of  ball  fields,  considering  the 
very  great  interest  today  in  games  of  baseball  and  football;  and  provision  for  such  fields 
should  be  ample  throughout  the  city,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  parks  and  what  they  can 
supply  of  the  other  forms  of  recreation  their  open  spaces  should  not  be  sacrificed.  Just  as 
Franklin  Field  was  acquired  to  protect  Franklin  Park  from  injury  by  providing  ample  space 
for  crowds  attendant  upon  games,  so  other  parts  of  the  park  system  should  when  the  need 
comes,  he  similarly  protected. 
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door  recreation  for  young  and  old,  in  accordance  with  the 
true  purposes  of  a  public  park  and  which  may  be  ar- 
ranged for  amid  the  attractive  landscapes  which  have 
become  established  and  which  should  be  preserved.  The 
utilization  of  the  different  spaces  in  the  park  suitable  for 
recreation  demands  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  their 
possibilities,  and  none  more  so  than  that  of  all  ball 
fields,  which  are  in  demand,  especially  since  Sunday 
games  have  been  made  legal.  Unless  carefully  located 
they  may  readily  injure  the  good  appearance  of  the  park, 
because  of  their  size,  or  prevent  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  park  by  larger  numbers  of  people  who  are  not 
interested  in  the  games. 

The  Back  Bay  Fens  is  destined  by  its  situation  to 
become  one  of  the  popular  pleasure  grounds  of  the  city 
and  should  serve  the  varied  desires  and  interests  of  a 
large  number  of  people. 
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APPENDIX  1. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTA- 
MENT OF  GEORGE  F.  PARKMAN,  LATE  OF 
BOSTON,  DATED  OCTOBER  29,  1877.  (See 
Note  1.) 


43.  I  give  and  devise  all  the  residue  of  my  estate  real 
and  personal,  to  the  City  of  Boston,  for  the  purchase 
and  improvement  of  land  for  a  Public  Park,  said  land  to 
be  situated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  older  and  more 
thickly  inhabited  portions  of  the  city  proper.  [See 
Note  2.] 

The  requirements  with  regard  to  the  location  of  the 
land  aforesaid  would  be  met  by  the  selection  of  that 
portion  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  plan  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Parks, 
for  the  Charles  River  Embankment  [see  note  3]  which 
commences  at  the  Westerly  corner  of  Leverett  and 
Charles  Streets  and  extends  South  Westerly  to  West 
Boston  Bridge,  and  as  much  more  of  said  territory 
extending  South  Westerly  from  said  Bridge  as  may  seem 
advisable. 

The  indication  of  the  above  is  intended  as  a  suggestion 
and  not  as  a  specific  direction  for  the  location  of  the 
Park.  A  portion  of  the  above  territory  being  now 
owned  by  the  City  of  Boston,  and  by  the  Testator,  and 
also  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  which 
would  probably  be  in  favor  of  the  scheme  on  sanitary 
considerations,  would  seem  to  render  the  choice  of  it 
desirable. 

Should,  at  the  time  of  my  death,  the  City  of  Boston 
have  procured  and  devoted  land  for  the  above  purpose 
and  situated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  indicated  so  that  the  purchase  of  other 
land  would  be  unnecessary,  as  to  which  the  said  City 
shall  be  sole  judge,  then  the  said  bequest  is  to  be  applied 
by  the  City  to  form  a  fund  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
used  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  Park, 
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already  created  as  above,  and  of  the  Boston  Common, 
and  any  portion  of  the  said  income  which  may  not  be 
required  for  the  above  purpose  in  any  year  is  to  be 
added  to  and  invested  as  a  part  of  said  fund. 

This  bequest  is  made  to  the  City  of  Boston  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  Boston  Common  shall 
never  be  either  in  whole  or  in  part  diverted  from  its 
present  use  as  a  public  park  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  its  citizens.    [See  note  4.] 

The  City  of  Boston  is  to  notify  my  Executors  or  those 
or  that  one  charged  with  the  administration  of  my  estate 
of  its  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this  bequest  within  a 
reasonable  time,  say,  within  one  year  after  the  filing 
of  the  inventory  of  my  estate. 


Note. —  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  notes  in 
reference  to  statements  in  the  will  and  codicil  that  the 
creation  of  the  Park  Department  in  1875,  and  its  com- 
plete scheme  for  a  system  of  parks  announced  in  1876, 
strongly  influenced  Mr.  Parkman  in  making  his  bequest 
to  the  City.  The  legislative  act  creating  a  Board  of 
Park  Commissioner  provided  especially  for  the  accept- 
ance by  the  city  of  private  bequests  for  parks. 

(1.)  This  was  only  two  months  after  the  City  Council 
had  made  its  first  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  com- 
missioners' proposal  for  a  system  of  parks.  The  money 
was  for  the  purchase  of  a  park  now  called  the  Fens, 
in  the  Back  Bay.  Thus  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners, a  creature  of  legislative  action,  was  permitted 
to  function  and  its  life  assured. 

(2.)  This  phraseology  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
commissioners'  first  report  outlining  a  system  of  parks 
in  1876. 

(3.)  Considered  by  the  Park  Commissioners  the 
most  important  feature  of  their  general  plan. 

(4.)  During  the  year  previous  to  writing  this  will 
there  was  great  public  agitation  over  the  request  to  erect 
a  brick  exhibition  building  on  the  Common  by  the  Boston 
Charitable  and  Mechanics  Association.  It  is  further- 
more to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Parkman's  reference  to  the 
Common  as  a  " public  park"  is  evidence  that  he  wished 
to  have  the  Common  regarded  as  a  park. 


'  &V**tO  sli'ju+f, 
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CODICIL,  DATED  JANUARY  12,  1887,  OF  WILL 
OF  GEORGE  F.  PARKMAN. 


Clause  numbered  Forty-three  (43)  of  my  said  will 
devising  to  the  City  of  Boston  all  the  residue  of  my 
estate,  real  and  personal  is  modified  as  follows,  and  any- 
thing therein  contained  inconsistent  with  this  codicil 
is  hereby  revoked. 

I  devise  said  residue  to  the  City  of  Boston  to  consti- 
tute a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  Common  and  the 
Parks  now  existing  and  is  not  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  land  for  Park  purposes.  Any  portion 
of  said  income  which  may  not  be  required  for  the  above 
purpose  in  any  year  is  to  be  added  to  and  invested  as  a 
part  of  said  fund. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  parks  and  squares  in  existence 
January  12,  1887,  as  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men in  1909  by  the  then  Superintendent  of  Public 
Grounds  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Board. 
Full  correspondence  in  the  matter  is  contained  in  City 
Document  No.  153,  1909. 

List  of  parks  and  squares  in  existence  January  12,  1887,  and 
still  (i.  e.,  in  1909)  within  the  control  of  the  Public  Grounds 
Department. 

City  Proper. 

Common:  Park,  Tremont,  Boylston,  Charles  and  Beacon 
streets;  containing  48f  acres,  exclusive  of  cemetery,  con- 
taining If  acres. 

Public  Garden:  Charles,  Boylston,  Arlington  and  Beacon 
streets;  contains  24 J  acres. 

Fort  Hill  Square:  Oliver  and  High  streets,  contains  29,480 
square  feet. 

Franklin  Square:  Washington,  East  Brookline,  East  Newton 
and  James  streets;  contains  105,205  square  feet. 

Blackstone  Square:  Washington,  West  Brookline  and  West 
Newton  streets  and  Shawmut  avenue;  contains  105,100 
square  feet. 

Massachusetts  Avenue:  Between  Albany  street  and  Harrison 

avenue;  contains  9,300  square  feet. 
Massachusetts  Avenue:  Between  Harrison  avenue  and  Wash- 
ington street;  contains  13,050  square  feet. 
Massachusetts  Avenue:  Between  Washington  and  Tremont 

streets;  contains  74,000  square  feet. 
Massachusetts  Avenue :  Between  Tremont  street  and  Columbus 

avenue;  contains  10,150  square  feet. 
Concord  Square:  Between  Tremont  street  and  Columbus 

avenue;  contains  5,000  square  feet. 
Rutland  Square:  Between  Tremont  street  and  Columbus 

avenue;  contains  7,400  square  feet. 
Berwick  Park:  Off  Columbus  avenue,  near  New  York,  New 

Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  contains  3,800  square  feet. 
Union  Park:  Between  Tremont  street  and  Shawmut  avenue; 

contains  16,000  square  feet. 
Worcester  Square:  Between  Washington  street  and  Harrison 

avenue,  contains  16,000  square  feet. 
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Park  Square:  Columbus  avenue,  Eliot  and  Pleasant  streets, 

contains  2,867  square  feet. 
Copley  Square:  Between  Huntington  avenue,  Boylston  and 

Dartmouth  streets,  contains  28,399  square  feet. 

South  Boston. 
Telegraph  Hill:  Thomas  Park,  contains  190,000  square  feet. 
Independence  Square:  Broadway,  Second,  M  and  N  streets; 

contains  6 \  acres. 
Lincoln  Square:   Emerson,  Fourth  and  M  streets;  contains 

9,510  square  feet. 

East  Boston. 
Maverick  Square:  Sumner  and  Maverick  streets. 
Central  Square :  Meridian  and  Border  streets ;  contains  40,310 
square  feet. 

Belmont  Square :  Webster,  Sumner,  Lamson  and  Seaver  streets; 
contains  30,000  square  feet. 

Putnam  Square:  Putnam,  White  and  Trenton  streets;  con- 
tains 11,628  square  feet. 

Prescott  Square :  Trenton,  Eagle  and  Prescott  streets ;  contains 
12,284  square  feet. 

Roxbury  District. 
Alvah  Kittredge  Park.    (See  Lewis  Park.) 
Madison  Park:  Sterling,  Marble,  Warwick  and  Westminster 

streets;  contains  122,191  square  feet. 
Orchard  Park:  Chadwick,  Orchard  Park  and  Yeoman  streets; 

contains  104,492  square  feet. 
Washington  Park:    Dale  and  Bainbridge  streets;  contains 

396,125  square  feet. 
Longwood  Park:  Park  and  Austin  streets;  contains  21,000 

square  feet. 

Walnut  Park :  Between  Washington  street  and  Walnut  avenue ; 

contains  5,736  square  feet. 
Lewis  Park:  Highland  street  and  Highland  avenue;  contains 

5,600  square  feet.    (Now  called  Alvah  Kittredge  Park.) 
Bromley  Park :  From  Albert  street  to  Bickford  street ;  contains 

20,975  square  feet. 
Fountain  Square:   Walnut  avenue,  from  Munroe  street  to 

Townsend  street;   contains  116,000  square  feet.  (Now 

called  Horatio  Harris  Park.) 
Horatio  Harris  Park.    (See  Fountain  Square.) 
Cedar  Square;  Cedar  street,  between  Juniper  and  Thornton 

streets;  contains  26,163  square  feet. 
Lin  wood  Park:  Centre  and  Lin  wood  streets;  contains  3,625 

square  feet. 

Public  Ground:  Centre  and  Perkins  streets;  contains  3,200 
square  feet.  Called  Centre  Square  and  Centre  street  in 
1919  report  of  Commissioners  of  Park  and  Recreation 
Department. 
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Dorchester  District. 

Dorchester  Square:  Meeting  House  Hill;  contains  56,200 
square  feet. 

Eaton  Square:  Adams  and  Bowdoin  streets;  contains  13,280 
square  feet. 

Mt.  Bowdoin  Green:  Top  of  Mt.  Bowdoin;  contains  25,170 
square  feet. 

Charlestown  District. 

City  Square:  Head  of  Bow  and  Main  streets;  contains  8,739 
square  feet. 

Sullivan  Square:  Main,  Cambridge,  Sever  and  Gardner  streets; 
contains  56,428  square  feet. 

Winthrop  Square:  Winthrop,  Common  and  Adams  street, 
containing  38,450  square  feet. 

Public  Ground:  Essex  and  Lyndeboro'  streets;  contains  930 
square  feet.  (Called  Essex  Square  in  1919  report  of  Com- 
missioners of  Park  and  Recreation  Department.) 

West  Roxbury  District. 

Soldiers'  Monument  Lot:  South  and  Centre  streets;  contains 

5,870  square  feet. 
Public  Ground:  Top  of  Mt.  Bellevue;  contains  27,772  square 

feet.    (Now  included  in  West  Roxbury  Way.) 

Brighton  District. 

Jackson  Square:  Chestnut  Hill  avenue,  Union  and  Winship 

streets;  contains  4,300  square  feet. 
Brighton  Square:  Between  Chestnut  Hill  avenue  and  Rockland 

street,  and  opposite  branch  of  Public  Library;  contains 

25,035  square  feet. 
Fern  Square:  Between  Franklin  and  Fern  streets;  contains 

1,900  square  feet. 
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QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  F.  L. 
OLMSTED,  SR.,  BEARING  ON  THE  DEFINI- 
TION OF  THE  WORD  "PARKS." 


Extracts  from  Landscape  Architect's  Report  in 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Department  of  Parks,  for  the 
Year  1881,  Pages  24  to  27. 

"Boston  of  today  is  largely  made  up  of  what  were 
formerly  a  number  of  dictinct  local  communities,  each 
habituated  to  regard  its  public  affairs  from  an  inde- 
pendent point  of  view,  and  sometimes  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
petition and  jealousy  toward  the  others.  The  larger 
part  of  Boston,  territorially  considered,  has  till  lately 
been  so  divided.  Possibly,  also,  the  marked  topograph- 
ical divisions  of  the  old  city  induced  separate  local  inter- 
ests in  an  unusual  degree. 

There  is  now  a  habit  of  looking  upon  the  proposed 
parks  of  the  city,  each  apart  and  independently  of  its 
relations  to  others  of  the  system,  as  if  it  were  to  be  of 
little  value  except  to  the  people  of  the  districts  adjoin- 
ing it.  And  this  habit  is  so  much  evinced  by  intelligent 
and  generally  well-informed  citizens  that  it  must  be 
supposed  to  be  an  inheritance  from  those  older  con- 
ditions. It  presents  a  difficulty  which  should  be  con- 
tended with;  for,  unquestionably,  if  it  is  maintained 
and  allowed  influence  in  legislation  it  will  be  likely  to 
nullify  half  the  value  to  the  city  of  the  properties  now 
proposed  to  be  acquired  for  parks. 

For  example,  a  site  has  been  selected  at  West  Rox- 
bury  for  a  large  park,  because  of  the  topographical  ad- 
vantages for  a  particular  class  of  park  purposes  which 
nature  has  there  provided.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  it  referred  to  as  if  it  were  to  be  a  special  property 
of  the  West  Roxbury  community,  and  its  chief  value 
lie  in  what  that  community  would  gain  from  it.  If 
this  were  just,  the  project  would  not  be  worthy  of  a 
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moment's  consideration.  Moreover,  if  it  were  to  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  in  this  limited  spirit  at  the  cost 
of  the  city,  the  people  of  the  locality  would  not  gain 
those  advantages  from  it  that  a  wiser  policy  would  have 
in  view  for  them. " 


"The  aim  of  design  under  the  policy  of  the  city  which 
your  commission  has  been  so  long  trying  to  establish 
can  only  wisely  be  to  develop  qualities  in  each  locality 
which  will  give  it  a  more  distinctive  and  grateful  inter- 
est because  of  the  development  of  quite  other  distinctive 
qualities  elsewhere." 


"It  will  be  obvious  at  a  glance,  to  any  one  having  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  several  localities  named 
upon  the  map,*  that,  if  due  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
distinctive  capabilities  of  each  and  due  respect  paid  to  the 
distinctive  limitations  of  each,  the  results  to  all  con- 
cerned, of  whatever  part  of  the  city  resident,  will  be 
incomparably  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  they 
can  possibly  be  under  a  policy  such  as  seems  to  be  com- 
monly entertained  of  regarding  each  proposed  park  and 
parklet  as  an  independent  affair,  deriving  no  interest 
from  its  relation  to  others,  and  imparting  nothing  of 
value  to  the  interest  of  others. 

Regarding  the  natural  opportunities  and  limitations 
of  the  several  localities  to  be  named  below,  it  will  be 
found  that  each  will,  through  a  judicious  method  of 
improvement,  be  adapted  to  induce  a  distinct  impres- 
sion; and  that,  in  each,  the  space  to  be  applied  to  this 
impression  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  yet  none  too 
large  to  accomplish  it  with  a  determined  avoidance  of 
peep-show  and  theatrically  scenic  effects.  While,  ex- 
cept at  West  Roxbury,  which  is  the  one  ground  in  the 
entire  series  to  be  with  strict  propriety  called  a  park, 
the  spaces  to  be  taken  are  nowhere  to  be  broad,  the 
impressions  which  under  judicious  designing  will  be  had 
in  view  are  such  as  may  be  obtained  within  the  limited 
scopes  proposed. 

The  following  is  a  memorandum  which  may  suggest 
to  any  one  looking  at  the  map  one  or  two  of  the  more 
distinctive  landscape  qualities  of  the  several  locations 


*  Accompanying  original  report. 
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mentioned,  the  note  being  in  each  case  of  the  briefest 
and  only  intended  to  give  a  slight  lead  to  the  imagination : 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  Common,  Public  Garden  and  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Turf,  trees,  water,  and  other  natural  objects  unnat- 
urally arranged,  but  not  in  the  main  unpleasantly  in 
consideration  of  the  stately  rows  of  buildings  and  other 
architectural  and  artificial  objects  with  which  they  must 
stand  associated,  and  the  necessary  thoroughfares 
passing  among  them. 

Charles  River  Embankment. 
Broad  bay  and  river  views  with  a  rus-urban  back- 
ground seen  from  a  stately  promenade. 

Back  Bay. 

Scenery  of  a  winding,  brackish  creek,  within  wooded 
banks;  gaining  interest  from  the  meandering  course 
of  the  water;  numerous  points  and  coves  softened  in 
their  outlines  by  thickets  and  with  much  delicate  variety 
in  tone  and  color  through  varied  and,  in  landscape  art, 
novel  forms  of  perennial  and  herbaceous  growths,  the 
picturesque  elements  emphasized  by  a  few  necessary 
structures  strong  but  unobtrusive. 

Muddy  River. 

The  natural  sequence  upon  slightly  higher  ground  to 
the  last  in  following  up  a  fresh  water  course  bordered  by 
passages  of  rushy  meadow  and  varied  slopes  from  the 
adjoining  upland;  trees  in  groups,  diversified  by  thickets 
and  open  glades. 

Upper  Valley  of  Muddy  River. 

A  chain  of  picturesque  fresh  water  ponds,  alternating 
with  attractive  natural  groves  and  meads,  the  upper- 
most of  these  ponds  being 

Jamaica  Pond,  sl  natural  sheet  of  water,  with  quiet, 
graceful  shores,  rear  banks  of  varied  elevation  and  con- 
tour, for  the  most  part  shaded  by  a  fine  natural  forest 
growth  to  be  brought  out  overhangingly,  darkening  the 
water's  edge  and  favoring  great  beauty  in  reflections 
and  nickering  half-lights.  At  conspicuous  points  numer- 
ous well-grown  pines,  happily  massed  and  picturesquely 
disposed. 
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The  Arboretum. 
(Independently  of  its  Imposed  Features.) 
Rocky  hillsides,  partly  wooded  with  numerous  great 
trees,  and  a  hanging  wood  of  hemlocks  of  great  beauty. 
Eminence  commanding  distant  prospects,  in  one  direc- 
tion seaward  over  the  city,  in  the  other  across  a  charm- 
ing countryside  to  blue  distant  hills. 

West  Roxbury  Park. 
Complete  escape  from  the  town.    Open  country. 
Pastoral  scenery.    A  lovely  dale  gently  winding  between 
low  wooded  slopes,  giving  a  broad  expanse  of  unbroken 
turf,  lost  in  the  distance  under  scattered  trees.7 ' 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTES  ON  THE  PLAN  OF 
FRANKLIN  PARK  AND  RELATED  MAT- 
TERS, DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS,  1886.* 


(Pages  11  and  12.) 

"It  may  be  recognized  that  the  benefits  of  a  park  to 
the  people  of  a  city,  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  come 
chiefly  in  a  gradual  way,  through  a  more  or  less  habitual 
use  of  what  it  provides,  and  that  such  benefits  are  neither 
experienced  nor  are  the  conditions  on  which  they  depend 
apt  to  be  dwelt  upon  by  an  occasional  observer,  to  whom 
the  interest  of  a  visit  unavoidably  lies  largely  in  the 
comparative  novelty  to  him  of  what  he  sees.  .  .  . 
The  eyes  of  a  frequenter  of  a  park  rarely  rest  for  a 
moment  on  objects  before  which  strangers  generally  halt. 
A  park  may  affect  a  man  at  the  first  visit  exhilaratingly, 
which,  when  he  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it,  will  have 
a  reverse,  that  is  to  say,  a  soothing  and  tranquilizing 
effect.  Thus,  that  only  is  of  much  solid  and  permanent 
value  to  a  city  in  a  park  which  increases  in  value  as  it 
becomes  less  strikingly  interesting,  and  of  that  which  has 
value  in  this  way  an  occasional  visitor  is  apt  to  be  in  a 
great  degree  oblivious.  No  guide  book  calls  his  atten- 
tion to  it.    No  friend  can  bring  it  home  to  him." 

(Pages  42,  43  and  44.) 

11 A  man's  eyes  cannot  be  as  much  occupied  as  they  are  in 
large  cities  by  artificial  things,  or  by  natural  things  seen 
under  obviously  artificial  conditions,  without  a  harmful 
effect,  first  on  his  mental  and  nervous  system  and  ulti- 
mately on  his  entire  constitutional  organization. 

That  relief  from  this  evil  is  to  be  obtained  through 
recreation  is  often  said,  without  sufficient  discrimination 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  recreation  required.  The  several 
varieties  of  recreation  to  be  obtained  in  churches,  news- 
papers, theaters,  picture  galleries,  billiard  rooms,  baseball 

*  Published  the  year  before  Mr.  Parkman  wrote  the  codicil  to  his  will. 
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grounds,  trotting  courses  and  flower  gardens  may  each 
serve  to  supply  a  mitigating  influence.  An  influence  is 
desirable,  however,  that,  acting  through  the  eye,  shall 
be  more  than  mitigative,  that  shall  be  antithetical, 
reversive  and  antidotal.  Such  an  influence  is  found  in 
what,  in  notes  to  follow,  will  be  called  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasing  rural  scenery. 

But  to  understand  what  will  be  meant  by  this  term 
as  here  to  be  used,  two  ideas  must  not  be  allowed  to  run 
together  that  few  minds  are  trained  to  keep  apart.  To 
separate  them  let  it  be  reflected,  first,  that  the  word 
beauty  is  commonly  used  with  respect  to  two  quite 
distinct  aspects  of  the  things  that  enter  visibly  into  the 
composition  of  parks  and  gardens.  A  little  violet  or  a 
great  magnolia  blossom,  the  frond  of  a  fern,  a  carpet  of 
fine  turf  of  the  form  and  size  of  a  prayer  rug,  a  block  of 
carved  and  polished  marble,  a  vase  or  a  jet  of  water, — 
in  the  beauty  of  all  these  things  unalloyed  pleasure  may 
be  taken  in  the  heart  of  a  city.  And  pleasure  in  their 
beauty  may  be  enhanced  by  aggregations  and  combina- 
tions of  them,  as  it  is  in  arrangement  of  bouquets  and 
head-dresses,  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  tables,  window 
sills  and  dooryards,  or,  in  a  more  complex  and  largely 
effective  way,  in  such  elaborate  exhibitions  of  high 
horticultural  art  as  the  city  maintains  in  the  Public 
Garden. 

But  there  is  a  pleasure-bringing  beauty  in  the  same 
class  of  objects  —  foliage,  flowers,  verdure,  rocks  and 
water  —  not  to  be  enjoyed  under  the  same  circumstances 
or  under  similar  combinations;  a  beauty  which  appeals 
to  a  different  class  of  human  sensibilities,  a  beauty  the 
art  of  securing  which  is  hardly  more  akin  with  the  art  of 
securing  beauty  on  a  dinner  table,  a  window  sill,  a  door- 
yard  or  an  urban  garden  than  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
akin  with  the  work  of  the  painter. 

Let  beauty  of  the  first  kind  be  called  here  urban 
beauty,  not  because  it  cannot  be  had  elsewhere  than  in  a 
city  but  because  the  distinction  may  thus,  for  the  sake 
of  argument  in  this  particular  case,  be  kept  in  mind 
between  it  and  that  beauty  of  the  same  things  which 
can  only  be  had  clear  of  the  confinement  of  a  city,  and 
which  it  is  convenient,  therefore,  to  refer  to  as  the  beauty 
of  rural  scenery. 

Now  as  to  this  term  scenery,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  do  not  speak  of  what  may  be  observed  in  the 
flower  and  foliage  decorations  of  a  dinner  table,  window 
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sill  or  dooryard,  scarcely  of  what  may  be  seen  in  even  a 
large  urban  garden,  as  scenery.  Scenery  is  more  than 
an  object  or  a  series  of  objects;  more  than  a  spectacle, 
more  than  a  scene  or  a  series  of  scenes,  more  than  a 
landscape,  and  other  than  a  series  of  landscapes.  More- 
over, there  may  be  beautiful  scenery  in  which  not  a 
beautiful  blossom  or  leaf  or  rock,  bush  or  tree,  not  a 
gleam  of  water  or  of  turf  shall  be  visible.  But  there  is  no 
beautiful  scenery  that  does  not  give  the  mind  an  emo- 
tional impulse  different  from  that  resulting  from  what- 
ever beauty  may  be  found  in  a  room,  courtyard  or  garden 
within  which  vision  is  obviously  confined  by  walls  or 
other  surrounding  artificial  constructions. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  thus  and  even  more  particular 
in  defining  the  term  used  to  denote  the  paramount  pur- 
pose embodied  in  the  plan  of  Franklin  Park,  because 
many  men,  having  a  keen  enjoyment  of  certain  forms  of 
beauty  in  vegetation,  and  even  of  things  found  only  in 
the  country,  habitually  class  much  as  rural  that  is  not 
only  not  rural  but  is  even  the  reverse  of  rural  as  that 
term  is  to  be  here  used." 

(Page  46.) 

"It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  in  the  immediate  outskirts 
of  a  great  city,  to  make  a  provision  of  scenery  which  shall 
be  so  far  rural  in  character  and  pleasing  in  effect  as  to 
have  a  high  degree  of  the  influence  desired. 

Given  sufficient  space,  scenery  of  much  simple 
elements  than  are  found  in  the  site  of  Franklin  Park  may 
possess  the  soothing  charm  which  lies  in  the  qualities 
of  breadth,  distance,  depth,  intricacy,  atmospheric 
perspective  and  mystery.  It  may  have  picturesque 
passages  (that  is  to  say,  more  than  picturesque  objects 
or  picturesque  'bits').  It  may  have  passages,  indeed, 
of  an  aspect  approaching  grandeur  and  sublimity.' ' 

(Page  53.) 

"The  Country  Park  ...  is  designed  to  be  pre- 
pared and  taken  care  of  exclusively  with  reference  to 
the  enjoyment  of  rural  scenery;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  to 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  it  is  meant  that  its  advan- 
tages for  that  other  purpose  shall  have  accrued  at  no 
appreciable  sacrifice  of  advantages  for  this  primary  and 
dominating  purpose. 
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The  plan  proposes,  therefore,  that  in  the  Country 
Park  nothing  shall  be  built,  nothing  set  up,  nothing 
planted,  as  a  decorative  feature;  nothing  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  curiosity,  nothing  for  the  advancement  or 
popularization  of  science.  These  objects  are  provided 
for  suitably  in  the  Public  Garden,  the  Arboretum  and 
other  grounds  of  the  city.  No  other  city  in  America 
has  as  good  arrangements  for  them. 

To  sustain  the  designed  character  of  the  Country 
Park  (that  portion  of  Franklin  Park  lying  southwest 
of  Valley  Gates),  the  urban  elegance  generally  desired 
in  a  small  public  or  private  pleasure  ground  is  to  be 
methodically  guarded  against.  Turf,  for  example,  is 
to  be  in  most  parts  preferred  as  kept  short  by  sheep 
rather  than  by  lawn  mowers;  well  known  and  long  tried 
trees  and  bushes  to  rare  ones;  natives  to  exotics ;  humble 
field  flowers  to  high-bred  marvels;  plain  green  leaves  to 
the  blotched,  spotted  and  fretted  leaves,  for  which,  in 
decorative  gardening,  there  is  now  a  passing  fashion." 

(Pages  54  and  55.) 

"But  a  poor,  shabby,  worn,  patchy,  or  in  any  way 
untidy  rurality  is  equally  to  be  avoided  with  fragments 
of  urban  and  suburban  finery.  In  this  respect  the 
park  is  designed  to  be  an  example  of  thoroughly  nice 
though  modest  and  somewhat  homespun  housekeeping. 


Under  wise  regulations  and  with  considerate  customs 
of  use,  for  the  establishment  of  which  the  good  will  of 
the  people  must  be  engaged,  the  site  of  the  Country 
Park  will  be  found  happily  adapted  to  its  special  dis- 
tinctive purpose.  But  it  can  be  wisely  used  for  no 
recreations  which  would  tend  to  the  destruction  of  its 
verdant  elements;  for  none  not  of  the  class  of  those  in 
which  women  and  children  may  not  and  do  not  cus- 
tomarily take  part.*  The  plan  looks  to  its  being  main- 
tained in  quietness;  quietness  both  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear.  A  grateful  serenity  may  be  enjoyed  in  it  by  many 
thousand  people  at  a  time,  if  they  are  not  drawn  into 
throngs  by  spectacular  attractions,  but  allowed  to  dis- 
tribute themselves  as  they  are  otherwise  likely  to  do. 

As  will  be  shown,  the  intention  of  the  plan  of  the  park, 
as  a  whole,  is  that  from  no  part  of  this  Country  Park 


*  Note  by  the  committee. — The  present  golf  course  in  Franklin  Park  should  be  recognized 
as  a  temporary  feature  of  the  park,  since  it  is  a  danger  to  others  and  monopolizes  far  too 
much  ground  for  the  numbers  playing  the  game. 
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division  of  it  shall  anything  in  any  other  of  its  divisions 
be  visible,  or  at  most,  be  noticeable,  except  rock,  turf 
and  trees,  and  these  only  in  harmonious  composition 
with  the  natural  scenery  of  the  Country  Park.  A  large 
part  of  the  Country  Park  is  to  be  wooded,  and  adapted 
to  the  use  of  picnic  and  basket  parties,  especially  small 
family  parties       .       .  . 

"Near  the  picturesque  declivity  and  hanging  wood 
of  Schoolmaster's  Hill  several  small  level  places  ara 
designed  to  be  formed  by  rough  terracing  on  the  hillside. 
Each  of  these  is  to  be  covered  by  vines  on  trellises  and 
furnished  with  tables  and  seats.  Most  of  the  arbors 
so  formed  look  at  considerable  elevation  and  advanta- 
geously upon  the  broadest  and  quietest  purely  pastoral 
scene  that  the  park  can  offer.  These  arbors  are  intended 
especially  for  the  use  of  family  basket  parties.  A  small 
house  is  placed  among  them,  to  contain  an  office  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  district,  a  parcel  room  and 
closets,  and  at  which  hot  water  for  making  tea  can  be 
had  without  charge.  The  house  is  to  be  placed  and 
the  other  conveniences  are  to  be  so  sheltered  by  exist- 
ing trees  and  vines  to  be  grown  upon  the  trellises  that 
they  will  be  invisible  except  to  those  seeking  them. 

At  a  point  central  to  all  the  picnic  and  basket  party 
grounds  that  have  been  named,  Abbotswood  excepted, 
the  map  shows  a  space  of  unbroken  turf,  about  eight 
acres  in  extent,  named  Ellicottdale,  with  a  winding 
margin,  which  is  generally  rocky  and  shady.  This 
ground  is  now  for  the  most  part  boggy,  and  its  surface 
strewn  with  boulders.  The  design  is  to  convert  it  into 
a  meadow  adapted  to  be  used  (in  the  manner  of  the 
Long  Meadow  of  the  Brooklyn  Park)  for  lawn  games, 
such  as  tennis  and  croquet." 

(Page  57.) 

"  B.  The  Play  stead. —  This  is  a  field  of  turf,  thirty 
acres  in  extent  (the  most  nearly  flat  ground  on  the 
property,  little  broken  by  rock),  designed  to  be  used 
for  the  athletic  recreation  and  education  of  the  city's 
schoolboys,  for  occasional  civic  ceremonies  and  exhi- 
bitions and  for  any  purpose  likely  to  draw  spectators 
in  crowds.  The  ground  about  Ellicottdale  not  being 
adapted  to  accommodate  many  spectators,  for  example, 
and  a  crowd  being  undesirable  at  any  point  in  the 
Country  Park,  if  a  parade  of  school  children,  such  as 
occurs  in  the  Brooklyn  Park  every  year,  were  to  be  made, 
this  would  be  the  place  for  it." 
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(Pages  62  and  63.) 

"The  slope  west  of  Glen  Lane  where,  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Country  Park,  drives,  rides  and  walks 
come  together,  is  designed  to  be  closely  planted  with 
low  bushes  (shown  on  the  commissioner's  map,  but  not 
on  the  reduced  reproductions),  the  object  being  to 
obscure  the  artificial  features  without  making  a  screen 
between  the  natural  features  of  the  Playstead  and 
Nazingdale.  Looking  in  this  direction  from  nearly  all 
of  the  Playstead  quarter  there  will  be  an  open  prospect 
extending  to  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton,  five  miles  away, 
the  first  mile  within  the  park.  The  proposed  planta- 
tion along  the  line  of  Canterbury  street  will  hide  ordi- 
nary buildings  that  may  hereafter  be  erected  between 
the  Park  and  the  Blue  Hills,  leaving  this  permanently 
a  broad,  extended,  purely  rural  prospect.  The  out- 
look westwardly  from  the  hillside  ending  at  the  refec- 
tory terrace  will  also  extend  permanently  to  a  distant 
wooded  horizon  formed  in  part  by  the  tree  tops  of  Forest 
Hills  Cemetery  and  in  part  by  those  of  the  Arboretum, 
two  miles  away,  both  these  properties,  though  out  of 
the  Park,  being  preserved  from  building  by  legal  enact- 
ments, and  the  objects  to  which  they  are  devoted  re- 
quiring that  they  should  be  always  overgrown  with 
trees. 

The  center  lines  of  the  two  broad  fields  of  extended 
vision  that  have  been  pointed  out  cross  nearly  at  right 
angles,  the  point  of  their  crossing  being  where  the  Elli- 
cott  and  Nazing  dales  run  together,  nearly  midway 
between  the  two  hanging  woods  of  Schoolmaster's  Hill 
and  Abbotswood  crags.  This  locality,  being  at  the 
center  of  the  property,  may  be  considered  the  pivot  of 
the  general  landscape  design.  Looking  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  lines  that  have  been  defined  as  crossing 
it  from  either  of  four  quarters  of  the  park,  a  moderately 
broad,  open  view  will  be  had  between  simple  bodies  of 
forest,  the  foliage  growing  upon  ground  higher  than  that 
on  and  near  the  center  lines.  From  wherever  these 
larger  prospects  open,  the  middle  distances  will  be 
quiet,  slightly  hollowed  surfaces  of  turf  or  buskets, 
bracken,  sweet  fern,  or  mosses,  the  backgrounds  formed 
by  woodsides  of  a  soft,  even  subdued  tone,  with  long, 
graceful,  undulating  sky  lines,  which,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  of  the  observer  on  the  park,  will  be  from 
one  to  five  miles  away.  Causeways,  trees,  rocks  and 
knolls  interrupting  or  disturbing  the  unity,  breadth, 
quiet  and  harmony  of  these  broader  open  passages  of 
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the  park  scenery  are  to  come  away.  There  are  none 
of  importance  that  are  not  of  artificial  origin  and  easily 
removable.  Trees  wanting  to  the  results  proposed 
are  to  be  planted  and  suitably  developed  by  timely 
thinning. 

A  contrast  to  the  fair,  open  part  of  the  park,  which 
has  been  thus  described  will  be  found  in  following  the 
circuit  road  where  it  is  carried  between  Scarboro  Hill 
and  Rock  Morton,  Rock  Milton,  Waittwood  and  Juni- 
per Hill,  through  a  part  of  the  wilderness,  and  between 
Hagborne  and  Schoolmaster's  Hill,  all  of  the  localities 
named  being  rugged,  rocky,  and  designed  to  be  for  the 
most  part  somewhat  closely  planted. 

Comparatively  speaking,  this  western  region  is  pic- 
turesque and  romantic;  and  the  design  is  to  remove 
what  is  inconsistent  with  this  character,  and  to  add, 
develop  and  expose  elements  favorable  to  it. 

Drives  and  Walks. —  The  roads  and  walks  of  the  park 
have  been  designed  less  with  a  purpose  of  bringing  the 
visitor  to  points  of  view  at  which  he  will  enjoy  set 
scenes  or  landscapes  than  to  provide  for  a  constant  mild 
enjoyment  of  simply  pleasing  rural  scenery  while  in 
easy  movement,  and  this  by  curves  and  grades  avoiding 
unnecessary  violence  to  nature.  There  is  not  a  curve 
in  the  roads  introduced  simply  for  the  sake  of  graceful- 
ness. Every  turn  is  suggested  by  natural  circum- 
stances." 

(Pages  106,  107,  108.) 

"The  Bearing  of  the  Difficulties  that  have  been 
Reviewed  Upon  the  Main  End  of  these  Notes. 

First,  the  chief  end  of  a  large  park  is  an  effect  on  the 
human  organism  by  an  action  of  what  it  presents  to 
view,  which  action,  like  that  of  music,  is  of  a  kind  that 
goes  back  of  thought,  and  cannot  be  fully  given  the  form 
of  words. 


Second,  spaciousness  is  of  the  essence  of  a  park. 
Franklin  Park  is  to  take  the  best  part  of  a  mile  square  of 
land  out  of  the  space  otherwise  available  for  the  further 
building  of  the  City  of  Boston.  There  are  countless 
things  to  be  desired  for  the  people  of  a  city,  an  important 
element  of  the  cost  of  providing  which  is  ground  space. 
It  is  the  consequent  crowded  condition  of  a  city  that 
makes  the  site  of  merely  uncrowded  ground  in  a  park  the 
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relief  and  refreshment  to  the  mind  that  it  is.  The  first 
condition  of  a  good  park,  therefore,  is  that  from  the  start 
a  limited  number  of  leading  ends  shall  be  fixed  upon,  to 
serve  which  as  well  as  possible  will  compel  opportunity 
for  serving  others  on  the  space  allotted  to  it  to  be  excluded. 
The  desirability  of  opportunity  for  using  it  for  some  of 
the  ends  thus  set  aside  will  be  constant,  and  in  a  great 
city  there  will  always  be  not  only  thousands  in  whose 
minds  some  one  of  them  will  be  of  more  distinct  and 
realizable  importance  than  those  that  have  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  plan  of  the  ground,  and  who  will  be 
moved  to  undervalue  relatively  to  them,  that  which  has 
been  done  and  been  reserved  for  the  accepted  purposes, 
but  many  thousands  more  who  will  fail  to  see  that  the 
introduction  of  appliances  for  promoting  new  purposes 
is  going  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  ground  for  its  primary 
purposes.  Where  a  strong  and  definite  personal  interest 
is  taken,  even  by  a  few  persons,  in  any  purpose  that  is 
indirectly  and  furtively  at  issue  with  a  purpose  of  com- 
paratively indefinite  general  interest  to  a  community, 
the  only  permanent  security  for  the  efficient  sustenance 
of  the  larger  purpose  lies  in  a  strong  conviction  of  its 
importance  pervading  the  community. " 

(Pages  113,  114,  115.) 

"The  Park  as  a  Department  of  Education. 

To  see  something  of  its  value  in  this  respect,  imagine 
a  ground  as  near  the  center  of  exchange  of  the  city  as  the 
Agassiz  Museum  or  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  in 
which  for  years  care  has  been  taken  to  cherish  broad 
passages  of  scenery,  formed  by  hills,  dales,  rocks,  woods, 
and  humbler  growths  natural  to  the  circumstances, 
without  effort  to  obtain  effects  in  the  least  of  a  c  bric-a- 
brac/  '  Jappy,'  or  in  any  way  exotic  or  highly  seasoned 
quality. 

What  would  be  the  value  of  such  a  piece  of  property 
as  an  adjunct  of  a  school  of  art?  The  words  of  a  great 
literary  artist  may  suggest  the  answer: 

4  You  will  never  love  art  till  you  love  what  she  mirrors 
better/ 

If  we  would  cultivate  art  we  must  begin  by  cultivating 
a  love  of  nature,  and  of  nature  not  as  seen  in  '  collections ' 
or  in  mantel-piece  and  flower  garden  ornaments. 

As  to  the  value  that  a  park  may  have  in  this  respect, 
the  use  may  be  recalled  that  is  made  by  the  art  students 
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of  Paris,  with  the  doors  of  the  Louvre  always  open  to 
them,  of  the  out-of-door  gallery  of  Fontainebleau 
thirty  miles  away.  There  are  no  rocks  at  Fontaine- 
bleau more  instructive  than  those  to  be  had  in  Franklin 
Park.  The  woods  of  Fontainebleau  that  have  been  the 
models  of  a  thousand  painted  landscapes,  being  mostly 
of  artificially  planted  trees,  grown  stiffly  for  the  timber 
market  and  not  for  natural  beauty,  are  no  more  art- 
educative  than  woods  that  may  be  had  on  Franklin 
Park.  And  though  the  region  to  which  the  name  Fon- 
tainebleau is  applied  is  so  much  larger,  it  offers  the 
student  no  better  examples  of  landscape  distance, 
intricacy,  obscurity  and  mystery  than  may  be  had  in 
Franklin  Park. 

But  the  art  aspect  of  the  scheme  cannot  be  fairly 
seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  school  of  the  artist. 
The  value  of  an  artist  in  the  economy  of  a  city  is  as  one 
of  many  agencies  for  the  exchange  of  services.  The 
artist  dies  when  the  love  of  art  and  of  what  art  mirrors 
is  dead. 

Would  you  have  an  art-loving  people?  Take  them 
to  nature,  and  to  nature  not  as  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  in 
glass  cabinets,  or  in  rows  of  specimens,  or  in  barbered 
and  millinered  displays,  or  as  wrought  into  mosaics, 
embroideries  and  garden  ribbons.  Let  them  enjoy 
nature,  rather,  with  as  much  of  the  atmosphere  of 
scenery  and  on  as  large  a  scale  as  the  walls  of  your  school 
will  allow." 


Among  the  many  other  professional  writings  of 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Sr.,  defining  the  character, 
purposes  and  uses  of  public  parks,  the  following  in 
particular  should  be  consulted: 

The  two  addresses  delivered  before  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  entitled  "The  Justifying 
Value  of  the  Public  Park"  and  "Parks  and  the  Enlarge- 
ment of  Cities."  Both  were  published  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  society  and  have  been  privately  reprinted 
several  times. 
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APPENDIX  5. 


The  following  statement  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Foster,  the 
able  superintendent  of  the  South  Chicago  park  system, 
published  in  the  report  of  the  commission  for  1908  as  the 
result  of  a  comprehensive  tour  of  the  public  parks  in 
Europe,  is  most  valuable  as  a  standard  with  which  to 
measure  the  requirements  of  what  should  constitute 
the  qualifications  of  a  first-class  public  park. 

Mr.  Foster  says: —  "To  be  great  and  beautiful,  a  park,  no 
matter  what  other  things  it  may  contain,  must  have  trees, 
great  trees,  numberless  trees;  that  it  must  have  shubbery 
without  limitation;  that  it  must  have  lawns,  beautiful  lawns, 
great  lawns,  that  it  must  have  the  beautiful  reflection  only 
to  be  found  in  small  pools  and  great  lakes,  and  the  delightful 
movement  of  water,  unlimited  abundance  of  water,  playing 
in  fountains  and  basins.  With  these  things,  if  it  has  nothing 
else,  a  park  can  be  one  of  the  great  parks  of  the  world.  With- 
out them  it  never  can.  A  park,  then,  is  what  its  lakes,  lawns 
and  plantations  make  it. "  "  In  parks  as  well  as  in  other  places 
where  one  is  looking  for  pleasures,  it  is  really  the  unexpected, 
unannounced  perfection  which  gives  the  greatest  delight,  and 
while  it  may  be  lacking  in  some  other  ways,  this  sort  of  thing 
is  more  happily  accomplished  than  elsewhere  in  America  in 
Central  Park,  New  York." 

Park  Attractions. 

"  Attractions  placed  in  parks  vary  somewhat  in  different 
countries,  but  not  so  much  as  might  perhaps  be  imagined.  The 
greatest  attractions  are  the  quiet,  the  beauty  and  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  and  no  features  for  attracting  the  public  should  be 
introduced  which  will  appreciably  lessen  these  qualities." 
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APPENDIX  6. 


EXPENDITURES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  OF 
INCOME  FROM  PARKMAN  FUND  FROM 
MARCH  9,  1909,  TO  JANUARY  31,  1920, 
FROM  DATA  FURNISHED  BY  PARK  AND 
RECREATION  DEPARTMENT. 


Arranged  in  Two  Parts. 

A.  — -  Classified  by  parks  and  other  work. 

B.  —  Arranged  by  years. 

A. —  Classified  by  Parks  and  Other  Work. 
Boston  Common  and  Public  Garden. 

1909  — $70,000  00 

1910  —  50,000  00    Including  cost  of  Parkman  Bandstand. 

1911  —  66,100  00 

1912  —  25,700  00 

1913  —  50,000  00 

4,000  00  Seats. 

1917  —  15,000  00    Tree  planting  and  other  work. 

15,000  00  Walks. 

2,000  00    Walks,  transferred  from  park  roadway  improve- 
ments. 

1918  —  10,000  00 

13,500  00    Transferred  from  replanting  of  parkways. 
362  06  Walks. 
1919—  14,554  16 


$336,216  22 


Charlesbank. 

1910  —  $20,000  00 

1911  —    1,200  00 


$21,200  00 


Fens. 

1913  — $18,000  00  Improvements. 
1917  —  56,582  83 


$74,582  83 

1918  —  40,000  00    Transferred  to  Marine  Park. 


$34,582  83 
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Zoological  Garden  and  Aquarium. 

1910  —  $129,000  00 

1911  —  88,200  00 
1912—  167,967  25 
1913  —    63,600  29 

5,067  88    Transferred  from  convenience  stations. 

1916  —    21,050  90 

1917  —  1,000  00 
1919  —    95,000  00 


$570,886  32 


Convenience  Stations. 
1911  — $25,000  00 

1913  —    5,067  88    Transferred  to  Zoological  Garden  and  Aquarium. 
$19,932  12 


Seating  Accommodations. 
1911  — $3,000  00  Park. 

4,000  00    Public  grounds. 


$7,000  00 


Commonwealth  Avenue. 

1913  —  $25,000  00    Between  Arlington  and  Dartmouth  streets. 


Park  Roadway  Improvements. 
1917  —  $30,000  00 

2,000  00    Transferred  to  Boston  Common  and  Public  Garden. 


$28,000  00 


Franklin  Park. 
1913  —  $10,000  00 
5,000  00 
1916—     13,771  48 

1917  —    25,000  00 

30,000  00 

1918  —      9,000  00 


1919  —  5,000  00 
10,000  00 
60,000  00 

$167,771  48 


Golf  links. 
Refectory. 
Greeting. 
Greeting. 
Service  buildings. 

Building  improvements  (original  appropriation, 
$10,000,  of  which  $1,000  was  transferred  to 
maintenance). 

Greeting. 

Building  improvements. 
Greenhouses. 


Horticultural  Building,  Back  Bay  Fens. 

1913  —  $28,000  00 

1914  —    25,000  00    Transferred  to  maintenance. 

$3,000  00 

1917  —      1,333  01    Transferred  to  maintenance. 
$1,666  99 
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Orchard  Park. 

1913—  $25,000  00  Improvements. 


Small  Parks  and  Squares. 

1913  —  $10,000  00 

Regular  Maintenance, 

1914  —  $25,000  00 

148,478  80 

1915  —  196,230  40 

1916  —  162,480  50 
1917—  177,493  39 

1,333  01 
1918  —      1,000  00 

$712,016  10 


Marine  Park. 

1918  —  $40,000  00    Repairs  on  piers,  transferred  from  Fens,  improve- 
.  ment. 

Winthrop  Square,  Charlestown. 
1919—  $14,000  00 

Planting  on  Parkways. 

1917  —  $25,000  00 

1918  —     13,500  00    Transferred  to  Boston  Common  and  Public  Garden 

  improvement. 

$11,500  00 


Transferred  from  Horticultural  Building. 


Transferred  from  Horticultural  Building. 
Transferred  from  Franklin  Park  Buildings. 


B. —  Arranged  by  Years. 

1909. 

$70,000  00    Boston  Common  and  Public  Garden. 


1910. 

$50,000  00  Common  and  Public  Garden,  including  Parkman  Bandstand. 

20,000  00  Charlesbank. 

129,000  00  Zoological  Garden  and  Aquarium. 


$199,000  00 


1911. 

$66,100  00  Boston  Common  and  Public  Garden. 

1,200  00  Charlesbank. 

19,932  12  Convenience  stations    ($25,000   originally  appropriated, 

$5,067.88  transferred  to  Zoo  in  1913). 

3,000  00  Seating  accommodation,  parks. 

4,000  00  Seating  accommodation,  public  grounds. 

88,200  00  Zoological  garden  and  aquarium. 


$182,432  12 
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1912. 

$25,700  00    Common  and  Public  Garden. 
167,967  25    Zoological  Garden  and  Aquarium. 

$193,667  25 


1913. 

Jfl>oU,UUU 

no 
UU 

4,000 

00 

25,000 

00 

10,000 

00 

18,000 

00 

1,666 

99 

25,000 

00 

10,000 

00 

63,600 

29 

5,067 

88 

5,000 

00 

$217,335 

16 

Common  and  Public  Garden. 
Common  —  seats  at  bandstand. 

Commonwealth  avenue,  between  Arlington  and  Dartmouth 

streets. 
Franklin  Park,  golf  links. 
Fens  improvement. 

Horticultural  Building  (original  appropriation  made  in  1913 

$28,000). 
Orchard  Park  improvements. 
Small  parks  and  squares. 
Zoological  Garden  and  Aquarium. 

Zoological  Garden  and  Aquarium,  transferred  from  appro- 
priation to  convenience  stations  made  in  1911. 
Refectory,  Franklin  Park. 


1914. 

$25,000  OOXRegular^maintenance,  transferred  from  appropriation  of 

KB  $28,000  for  Horticultural  Building  made  in  1913. 
148,478  80    Regular  maintenance. 


$173,478  80 
1915. 

$196,230  40    Regular  maintenance. 
1916. 

$21,050  90    Zoological  Garden  and  Aquarium. 

13,771  48    Franklin  Park,  Greeting. 
162,480  50    Regular  maintenance. 


$197,302  88 


1917. 

$15,000  00    Common,  tree  planting  and  other  work. 
15,000  00    Common,  walks. 
2,000  00    Common,  walks,  transferred  from  appropriation  of  $2,000 
for  park  roadway  improvement,  1917. 
16,582  83    Fens  (original  appropriation,  $56,582.83). 
28,000  00    Park  roadway  improvements. 

11,500  00    Replanting  on  parkways  (original  appropriation,  $25,000, 
in  1917). 

1,000  00    Zoological  Garden  and  Aquarium. 
25,000  00    Franklin  Park,  Greeting. 
30,000  00    Franklin  Park  buildings  (service) . 
177,493  39    Regular  maintenance. 

1,333  01    Regular  maintenance,  transferred  from  appropriation  for 
Horticultural  Building  of  $28,000  in  1913. 


$322,909  23 
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1918. 

$10,000  00    Common  and  Public  Garden. 
13,500  00    Common  and  Public  Garden,  transferred  from  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000  for  replanting  on  parkways  made  in  1917. 
362  06    Common,  walks. 
40,000  00    Marine  Park  piers,  repairs,  transferred  from  appropriation 
of  $56,582.83  for  Fens  made  in  1917. 
9,000  00    Franklin  Park  building  improvement. 

1,000  00    Regular  maintenance,  transferred  from  Franklin  Park 
buildings  appropriation  of  $10,000  in  1918. 


$73,862  06 


1919. 

$14,554  16  Common  and  Public  Garden. 

14,000  00  Winthrop  Square,  Charlestown. 

95,000  00  Zoological  Garden  and  Aquarium. 

5,000  00  Franklin  Park,  Greeting. 

10,000  00  Franklin  Park  building  improvement. 

60,000  00  Franklin  Park  greenhouses. 


$198,554  16 


Grand  total,  $2,024,772.06. 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  COST  FOR  MAINTENANCE 
OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PARKS  (WITHIN  THE 
SCOPE  OF  THE  PARKMAN  BEQUEST), 
BASED  UPON  FIGURES  BETWEEN  1909- 
1918,  INCLUSIVE. 


Bussey  Park  and  Arnold  Arboretum     .      .      .  $4,500  00 

Boston  Common  (for  1913  to  1918,  inclusive)     .  32,000  00 

Charlesbank   13,000  00 

Fens   32,000  00 


Franklin  Park,  not  including  Zoological  Garden, 
which  averages  for  1917-18,  inclusive,  about 

$60,000    .   59,000  00 

Marine  Park  (including  Castle  Island  and  piers), 
not  including  Aquarium,  which  averages  for 
1917  to  1918,  inclusive,  about  $27,000      .      .       15,000  00 
Olmsted  Park,  one  third  of  which  existed  in  1887, 
includes  Jamaica  Pond,  120  acres,  and  Leverett 


Park,  60  acres,  total  average  24,000  .      .      .  8,000  00 

Riverway   12,500  00 

Wood  Island  Park,  not  including  bathing,  which 

in  1918  was  $3,191.95    11,000  00 

Public  Garden  (for  1913-18,  inclusive)        .      .  19,000  00 


$206,000  00 
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SAMPLE  PROGRAM. 

On  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mon and  the  consequent  unfavorable  surroundings  of 
the  trees  and  because  of  the  individual  character  of 
these  trees,  this  program  makes  record  of  more  and 
smaller  units  than  would  be  necessary  in  many  other 
programs,  for  instance  for  the  upkeep  of  grass  land  or 
roads  in  Franklin  Park. 

Provisional  Program  for  Care  and  Maintenance 
of  Trees  on  Boston  Common. 

1.  Supervision. —  Any  program  or  detailed  plan  for 

the  care  and  upkeep  of  city  vegetation,  especially 
trees,  presupposes  the  existence  of  trained  and 
interested  supervision,  both  in  a  general  over- 
sight and  direction  of  the  larger  park  units  and 
in  the  more  specific  work  of  directing  the  actual 
labor  on  the  ground. 

2.  Records. 

A.  A  map  of  the  Common,  showing: 

(a.)  Topography  and  all  artificial  feat- 
ures, such  as  paths,  roads,  build- 
ings, etc. 

(b.)  A  division  into  sections  or  plots 
(lettered  or  named)  based  on  ease 
or  uniformity  of  administration. 

(c.)  The  location  of  each  tree  by  section 
and  serial  number. 

B.  A  card  catalogue  or  loose-leaf  notebook,  each 

card  or  sheet  to  contain  the  record  of  a 
single  tree  according  to  the  following  pro- 
visional form: 


Section  Tree  No  Species  Date  Planted. 

D.  B.  H  Ht  Term  of  Life  

Current  Record 


Special  Treatment       Special  Treatment 
Date.    Condition.  Needed.  Applied  Remarks. 
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A  Schedule  of  Annual  Work,  built  up  partly  by  com- 
pilation from  the  card  records  and  partly  by  any 
necessity  of  periodic  alteration  in  design  or  func- 
tion for  different  units  of  the  Common.  The  work 
could  be  organized  and  seasonably  distributed 
under  the  following  heads: 

(a.)  Soil  Conditions. —  Enrichment  when 
necessary;  watering  if  possible  in  long  droughts 
or  in  first  season  for  newly  planted  trees;  loam 
pits  for  future  planting;  porosity  maintained 
as  far  as  compatible  with  the  use  of  the  Common. 

(b.)  Insect  Enemies. —  Spraying,  clipping,  ex- 
cavating for  borers,  etc.,  applied  at  the  season 
and  in  the  way  to  be  most  effective. 

(c.)  Pruning  and  the  Treatment  of  Injuries, 
including,  besides  dead  and  broken  limbs,  the 
shaping  of  young  trees  and  adjustment  between 
crown  and  root  system. 

(d.)  Other  Protective  Measures. —  Stays,  wire 
nettings,  grating  for  impervious  pavement,  drains, 
etc. 

Replacements. —  This  involves  the  removal  of  dying 
trees  and  the  planting  of  new  in  numbers  and 
locations  as  summarized  from  the  cards  or  deter- 
mined by  the  general  needs  of  the  Common.  In 
the  interests  of  economy  such  replantings  might 
well  be  done  only  at  intervals  of  several  years. 
The  general  aim  should  be  to  accumulate  by 
periodic  planting  a  number  of  generations  of 
smaller  trees,  so  that  the  gradual  loss  of  the  older 
ones  will  be  little  felt,  while  not  overloading  the 
Common  with  a  number  of  young  trees  much  in 
excess  of  that  necessary  to  offset  the  average 
continuing  losses. 

Revisions. —  From  time  to  time,  as  the  city  develops, 
the  functions  and  uses  of  the  Common  should  be 
studied  in  relation  to  possible  alterations  in  design 
or  planting  plans. 
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APPENDIX  9. 


FROM  NOTES  ON  THE  PLAN  OF  FRANKLIN 
PARK  AND  RELATED  MATTERS,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  PARKS,  1886,  BY  F.  L.  OLMSTED, 
SR. 


(Pages  83  and  84.) 

"Maintenance  Cost. —  The  question  of  the  economy 
of  what  is  proposed  in  the  plan  for  a  park  is  less  a  ques- 
tion of  what  the  work  of  construction  will  cost  than  of 
whatever  afterwards  will  be  required  for  reconstruc- 
tions, repairs,  and  for  pursuing  a  system  of  maintenance 
adapted  to  secure  its  intended  qualities  of  beauty  and 
keep  it  in  suitable  order  for  its  intended  uses.  (An 
explanation  of  the  character  of  the  plan  in  this  respect 
will  therefore  be  offered.) 

Rural  parks  may  be  excessively  costly  of  maintenance, 
either  by  setting  the  standard  so  low  that  visitors  gain 
but  little  rural  refreshment  from  them,  or  by  setting  it 
so  high  that  it  cannot  be  lived  up  to,  and  they  become 
forlorn  through  shabby  gentility.  In  some  parks  both 
errors  are  illustrated,  high  keeping  being  apparently 
attempted  at  some  points  as  a  compensation  for  general 
gracelessness  and  dowdiness,  with  a  result  like  that  from 
putting  a  few  bits  of  bravery  upon  a  meanly  dressed  and 
dirty  person.  Nearly  all  American  park  commissioners 
apologize  for  the  condition  of  some  parts  of  their  work, 
stating  that  they  are  not  allowed  funds  enough  to  keep 
them  in  good  order  throughout. 

In  a  considerable  part  of  one  park  examined  by  the 
Boston  commissioners  last  summer  they  found  roads  in 
very  rough  condition  and  dusty  gravel  walks  in  such 
bad  repair  that  they  had  actually  gone  out  of  use,  and 
visitors  were  trying  to  walk  in  lines  parallel  with  them, 
some  making  a  crooked  way  among  trees  and  bushes 
or  over  what  had  once  been  turfed  ground,  some  turning 
out  upon  the  wheelway.  A  family  party  was  seen  mov- 
ing along  the  ruts  of  the  dusty  road,  the  father  dragging 
a  baby  wagon,  the  mother  in  trepidation  lest  they  should 
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be  run  over,  and  the  entire  party  evincing  anything  but 
the  quieting  and  restful  pleasure  that  they  would  have 
had  in  a  park  suitably  fitted  and  kept.  Elsewhere  they 
saw  lawns  from  which  the  turf  had  wholly  disappeared, 
dry  brooks  and  fountains,  green  stagnant  waters,  dilapi- 
dated and  rotting  rustic  structures,  trees  with  dead 
branches,  flower  beds  gray  with  dust,  set  in  coarse  seed- 
ing grass  half  trodden  out,  opposite  a  sign,  'Keep  off 
the  Grass.'  They  saw  a  large  and  substantially  fine 
house,  of  which  the  details  and  furniture  were  so  out  of 
repair  that  the  public  had  been  for  some  time  excluded 
from  it,  and  its  windows  appeared  to  be  targets  for 
ambushed  boys.  The  explanation  in  every  case  was 
that  the  city  was  unwilling  to  suitably  carry  out  and 
sustain  what  had  been  undertaken." 
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APPENDIX  10A. 


DIFFICULTIES   IN   UPKEEP   OF  LANDSCAPE 

EFFECTS. 


Extracts  from  the  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  Department 
of  Parks,  for  the  Year  Ending  January  31,  1911. 

(Pages  80  and  81.) 

"The  concourse  on  Scarboro  Hill  was  designed  and 
built  to  enable  visitors  in  carriages  and  on  foot  to  enjoy 
the  beautiful  views  of  which  the  most  important  is  that 
of  Great  Blue  Hill.  The  latter  is  only  visible,  however, 
in  winter  when  the  trees  are  leafless,  no  one  having  had 
the  courage  to  cut  down  the  few  obstructing  trees 
because  they  are  large.  The  view  is  worth  more  than 
the  trees,  of  course,  or  the  concourse  would  never  have 
been  built.  Unfortunately  many  additional  trees  have 
been  planted  on  what  was  open  land  below  the  con- 
course. These  should  be  removed  so  far  as  they  already, 
or  will  hereafter,  unduly  obstruct  the  views.  The  con- 
course wall  was  intended  to  be  covered  with  vines  and 
to  be  further  masked  by  shrubbery  not  high  enough  to 
interfere  with  the  view.  There  would  be  little  objection 
to  adding  a  few  trees  in  the  sidewalks  of  the  concourse 
to  afford  shade,  providing  they  are  trimmed  up  high  to 
leave  the  view  open  for  people  in  carriages. " 

(Pages  82-85.) 

"Where  trees  have  been  planted  in  the  more  open 
parts  of  the  park  the  work  has  been  well  done  and  the 
selection  of  sorts  is  admirable.  .  .  In  many  cases 
these  plantations  end  on  a  gently  curving  line  and  are 
faced  down  with  what  appears  to  be  a  nearly  uniform 
row  of  small  growing  trees.  The  effect  is  too  artificial. 
The  margins  should  be  broken  into  by  bays  of  turf  and 
a  few  scattering  trees  should  be  added  far  out  on  the 
meadows.  At  the  same  time  the  small  growing  trees 
should  be  more  crowded  in  some  places  than  others  and 
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the  view  under  them  should  be  stopped  in  some  places 
by  shade-enduring  shrubs  of  various  sorts  and  woodland 
flowers  such  as  asters,  goldenrods,  violets,  ferns,  and  so 
on.  In  general,  the  trees  in  these  plantations  are  too 
uniformly  spaced  and  too  much  like  a  succession  of 
individual  wide-branched  specimens  to  look  as  natural 
as  they  should.  There  should  be  more  semblance  of 
accident  and  unexpected  combinations.  For  instance, 
an  occasional  gray  birch  growing  many  stems  from  one 
root  with  some  cat  brier  clambering  on  it  might  appear 
on  the  edge  of  a  grove  next  a  big  boulder,  but  rarely  if 
at  all  elsewhere  on  the  park,  or  in  a  low  place  a  crowded 
extensive  belt  of  ilex  glabra,  clethra,  elderberry  and  tall 
goldenrod  and  asters  might  border  a  grove.  There  is 
opportunity  for  endless  invention  and  contrivance  to 
add  effects  of  naturalness  and  variety  and  adaptation 
to  local  conditions,  not  only  in  this  park  but  in  others 
where  naturalistic  landscape  is  attempted.  It  would  be 
well  to  constantly  aim  to  please  the  artist.  Few  artists 
are  attracted  to  well  developed,  round  headed,  healthy 
trees,  almost  evenly  spaced,  as  appealing  subjects  for  a 
picture.  What  most  pleases  the  horticulturist  seldom 
suits  the  artist.  He  either  looks  for  large  effects  of 
color  or  mass,  with  prevailing  harmony  but  some  limited 
contrast  of  form  or  color  or  light  or  shade,  or  else  he 
looks  for  picturesque,  small  local  effects,  with  some  deep 
shadow  or  a  high  light,  or  a  dash  of  brilliant  color,  or  a 
crooked,  gnarled  trunk,  or  a  mossy  hole  and  fern-covered 
decaying  stump.  The  arboricultural  work  done  of  late 
years  on  the  parks  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  It  is 
perhaps  the  best  in  the  country,  considering  the  limita- 
tions, but  the  artistic  side  of  park  planting  has  not  been 
quite  what  it  should  be. 

"  There  is  a  tendency,  not  perhaps  so  marked  in  the 
Boston  parks  as  in  some  others,  to  use  pretty  much  the 
same  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  predominating 
effects  in  one  park  of  the  system  as  in  another.  This 
comes  from  excessive  attention  to  the  arboricultural  and 
economical  side  of  the  business  of  planting  and  too  little 
to  the  artistic  side.  One  man  will  perhaps  be  struck  by 
the  advantages  of  the  sycamore  and  will  plant  it  on  hill 
parks,  on  parkways,  on  meadow  parks,  on  city  squares, 
and  on  seashore  grounds  indiscriminatingly.  Another 
man  will  remember  that  he  has  seen  it  in  nature  mostly 
along  rivers  or  brooks  and  will  reserve  it,  like  willows 
and  river  birch,  for  river  parks  or  for  low  moist  places. 
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Another  man,  finding  that  a  particular  kind  of  tree  has 
become  badly  infested  with  worms  will  refuse  to  use  it 
under  any  circumstances,  even  where  it  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  tree  to  use,  as,  for  instance,  the  Ameri- 
can elm  on  a  college  campus.  One  may  properly  be 
cautious  in  using  such  trees,  yet  the  risk  of  loss  or  the 
expense  of  preserving  healthy  growth  may  be  fully 
justifiable  in  some  cases.  So,  too,  in  the  matter  of 
hardiness.  To  utterly  refuse  to  use  a  certain  kind  of 
tree  because  it  is  not  hardy  during  a  long  life  or  under 
ordinary  conditions  may  debar  one  from  securing  desira- 
ble effects  which,  even  if  they  are  not  permanent,  may 
be  well  worth  having  while  they  do  last.  If  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  a  formal  row  of  trees  intended  to  be  permanent, 
hardiness  is  very  important,  but  in  an  irregular  mixed 
plantation  it  may  not  be  objectionable  but  on  the  con- 
trary an  advantage  to  use  some  trees  that  may  be  killed 
by  some  extra  hard  winter  or  some  unusually  late  frost, 
because  it  may  accomplish  a  needed  thinning  naturally 
which  the  powers  that  he  might  neglect  or  refuse  to  do 
with  the  axe  used  on  good  live  trees." 
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APPENDIX  10B. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL 
REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  COMMIS- 
SIONERS FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JANU- 
ARY 31,  1897. 


(Page  64.) 

"  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  elements  of 
a  general  plan  to  get  carried  out  satisfactorily  is  such 
modification  of  existing  vegetation,  or  such  addition 
of  new  vegetation  by  planting,  as  may  be  required 
for  the  realization  of  the  intended  scenery.  The 
lines  and  grades  of  roads  and  paths  which  make  parks 
accessible  can  be  described  by  drawings  with  all  needed 
accuracy,  but  not  so  the  more  essentially  scenic  work 
in  the  woods  and  fields.  This  work  in  the  Boston 
parks  has  been,  and  indeed  must  be,  intrusted  to  respon- 
sible specialists,  corresponding  as  to  knowledge  and 
ability  with  the  engineers  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
constructive  works;  and,  if  satisfactory  results  are 
to  be  secured,  it  is  just  as  essential  for  the  foresters 
or  gardeners  to  be  loyal  to  the  general  plans  as  it  is 
for  the  engineers  to  be  .  .  .  The  roads  and  paths 
of  'country  parks'  are  placed  in  certain  positions  so 
as  to  command  certain  landscapes  or  bits  of  scenery 
thus  and  so,  and,  conversely,  the  vegetation,  which 
in  this  climate  makes  the  scenery,  must  be  controlled, 
encouraged  or  modified  accordingly.  Unless  planting, 
thinning  and  clearing  are  thus  done  sympathetically, 
the  courses  of  the  roads  become  meaningless  and  their 
cost  is  wasted." 
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APPENDIX  11. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT'S 
REPORT  ON  BACK  BAY  IN  TENTH  ANNUAL 
REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PARKS,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1884.  (City  Docu- 
ment No.  7,  Pages  13-14.) 


"  When,  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  much  work  is  seen  to  have 
been  done  in  the  materials  commonly  employed  in  land- 
scape gardening,  as  earth,  soil,  manure,  trees,  plants, 
rocks  and  water,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  entire 
operation  is  not  designed  and  directed  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  taste.  In  this  case  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
It  is  not  from  considerations  chiefly  of  taste,  for  example, 
that  the  banks  of  the  basin  have  been  made  in  con- 
siderable part  of  somewhat  monotonous  steepness; 
that  the  central  feature  of  the  entire  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  a  soil  of  salt  mud  instead  of  a  soil  adapted 
to  a  turfy  lawn;  that  a  possibility  has  been  accepted 
that  the  water  in  the  basin  could  not  at  all  times  be  kept 
of  an  agreeable  approach  to  purity  or  its  margin  be 
kept  perfectly  nice. 

There  is  a  question  whether,  accepting  difficulties 
such  as  are  thus  suggested,  it  will  be  possible  to  avoid 
an  offensive  incongruity  of  character  between  the 
basins  and  the  structures  presumably  to  be  built  in  the 
neighborhood  in  extension  of  the  Back  Bay  residence 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  to  be  separated  from  the  basins 
by  a  broad  road  and  steep  banks.  The  hope  is  that  by 
means  of  formal  lines  of  trees  on  the  roadsides  and  an 
informal  disposition  of  trees,  copses  and  thickets  on  the 
slopes  falling  away  toward  the  basins  from  these  lines, 
the  two  things  will  be  so  far  separated  by  an  intermediate 
element,  agreeable  in  itself,  and  markedly  inharmonious 
with  neither,  that  the  incongruity  will  be  little  felt. 

However  that  may  be,  what  is  certain  is  this,  that  if  a 
pleasing  interest  of  character  is  to  be  obtained  in  views 
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over  the  basins,  it  will  be  far  from  the  interest  of  a  park 
or  a  garden.  It  will  necessarily  be  an  interest  depend- 
ent on  conditions  of  unmitigated  rusticity,  not  at  all 
of  the  affectation  of  rusticity,  sometimes  playfully 
introduced  in  close  association  with  polished  and  ele- 
gant conditions.  It  must  depend  on  elements  of  scenery 
and  largely  on  forms  of  vegetation  that  may  be  asso- 
ciated —  as  they  often  are  by  nature  with  most  agreeable 
effect  —  with  the  margins  of  salt  creeks  and  harsh, 
weather-beaten  headlands.  I  have  an  increasing  con- 
fidence that  pleasing  results  may  in  time  be  thus 
obtained,  and  probably  before  the  city  will  be  built 
about  the  property;  but  if  so  they  will  not  be  wholly 
unconventional,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  plainly 
manifest  their  artificial  origin." 
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APPENDIX  12. 


THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  IN  THE 
USES  OF  THE  PARKS. 


We  believe  that  something  might  be  done  to  increase 
the  popularity  and  uses  of  the  parks  of  Boston  by  the 
re-establishment  under  competent  leadership  of  a  func- 
tion which  was  at  one  time  assigned  to  the  force  of 
"  park-keepers."  The  woods,  glades,  open  fields  and 
water  surfaces  in  the  parks  are  too  valuable  as  features 
of  recreation  to  remain  inadequately  used,  but  the  use 
of  them  must  be  such  as  will  not  destroy  them  or  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  them  by  others. 
In  Franklin  Park,  for  example,  which  was  designed 
with  these  recreational  ideas  in  view,  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities exist  that  need  only  to  be  applied  with  some 
systematic  direction  in  their  use  in  order  to  popularize 
this  great  public  park.  (See  F.  L.  Olmsted's  notes  on 
the  plan  of  Franklin  Park.) 

There  is  probably  no  question  more  difficult  of  satis- 
factory solution  than  this  one  of  properly  fostering  and 
guiding  the  uses  of  public  parks.  The  senior  Olmsted 
regarded  this  subject  as  of  prime  importance,  and  his 
conception  of  the  need  of  training  the  public  in  desira- 
ble fixed  habits  in  the  use  of  the  parks,  by  the  presence 
of  uniformed  custodians  who  not  only  guarded  the  parks 
but  guided  the  visitors  in  them,  was  eminently  sound. 
The  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  actual  practice  of  this 
method  has  been  that  the  usual  powers  of  police,  given 
to  the  organization,  very  generally  become  the  dominant 
function,  and  gradually  the  organization  became  for  all 
purposes  a  regular  police  force  —  first  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Park  Boards  and  finally  consolidated 
with  the  police  force  of  the  municipality,  with  duties 
in  the  parks  generally  as  a  part  of  the  regular  routes  of 
patrol  in  which  the  parks  happen  to  be  situated. 

Thus  has  very  generally  been  lost  that  other  essential 
service  in  the  public  parks,  namely,  the  guidance  of 
people  in  using  them  rightly.    This  has  been  unfortunate 
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and  some  method  needs  to  be  developed  by  which  this 
object  may  be  attained  without  in  the  least  trenching 
upon  the  service  rendered  by  the  city  police. 

The  problem  might  be  approached  in  a  wholly  differ- 
ent way  and  one  that  grows  out  of  the  experience  that 
has  been  gained  in  recent  years  from  the  management 
of  playgrounds  and  the  direction  given  to  supervised 
play.  There  is  now  a  better  understanding  of  the 
whole  subject  of  recreation,  especially  with  reference 
to  children,  and  an  almost  scientific  understanding  of 
the  requirements  with  regard  to  the  subject  in  all  its 
aspects  has  been  developed  in  recent  years. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  apply  altogether  the  promo- 
tional methods  that  are  necessary  in  the  organized 
playground  in  which  the  aim  is  to  secure  an  intensive  use 
of  the  facilities  they  possess,  for,  as  has  been  truly  said, 
"the  freedom  of  a  park,  the  fact  that  in  a  park  one  may 
do  many  different  things  at  his  own  will  and  is  not 
forced  to  do  any  particular  thing,  the  fact  that  the  park 
is  not  obviously  designed  for  one  definite  and  recog- 
nized object,  is  the  very  essence  of  the  value  of  a  park." 
It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  large  landscape  park 
merely  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  since  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  parks  of  the  country  will  be  found  very  gen- 
erally to  have  been  designed  primarily  for  recreation. 
But  on  account  of  their  landscape  features  the  forms  of 
recreation  are  naturally  of  other  sorts  than  those  which 
the  playground  is  fitted  to  supply. 

It  is  through  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the  public,  and 
the  opportunities  offered  in  the  parks,  that  the  pro- 
motion of  the  use  of  them  is  to  be  approached.  This 
study  should  be  centralized  in  the  person  of  the  deputy 
commissioner,  who  would  call  upon  the  assistance  of 
instructors  in  play,  organized  games,  pageants  and  folk 
dancing  to  advise  and  institute  appropriate  activities 
in  the  parks.  The  development  of  the  picnicking  in 
the  parks  might  be  made  such  as  to  require  the  services 
of  an  assistant  to  supervise  it,  to  advertise  the  oppor- 
tunities and  assign  groves  to  those  wishing  to  use  them. 
There  is  the  opportunity  of  introducing  appropriate 
running  and  chasing  games  for  children  at  available 
open  places,  under  the  supervision  of  a  playground 
expert.  And  such  educational  features  as  bird-walks 
and  story-telling  are  to  be  thought  of. 

An  essential  department  of  this  work  is  that  of  an 
organization,  which  might  be  called  "  park-keepers." 
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The  following  suggestion  makes  no  attempt  at  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  matter,  but  seeks  merely  to  sketch 
their  duties  and  their  purpose  in  a  scheme  of  park  man- 
agement. 

Park-keepers. 

The  keepers  should  be  at  first  a  limited  group  and 
assigned  to  each  district  or  landscape  or  administrative 
unit,  such  as  a  grove  or  natural  play  place.  On  holi- 
days, when  the  numbers  of  visitors  would  make  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  assistance,  this  keeper  would 
be  supplemented  by  sub-keepers  drawn  from  the  main- 
tenance force  of  park  laborers.  This  organization  of 
park-keepers  would  be  under  the  charge  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  parks.  In  certain  areas  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  " keeper"  will  be  continuously  engaged  in 
watching  and  caring  for  the  public.  This  would  be 
particularly  true  in  the  picnic  groves  where  the  keeper 
would  see  to  it  that  the  benches  and  tables  are  in  order 
and  to  point  out  to  picnic  parties  where  they  are  ex- 
pected to  go.  In  other  sections,  as  through  woodlands 
or  along  the  Riverway,  the  " keeper"  would  be  expected 
to  make  continuous  journeys  over  the  section,  and  some 
system  of  recording  the  rounds  such  as  the  watchman's 
recording  watch  would  be  installed  to  insure  the  faithful 
attention  to  his  duties. 

Other  " keepers"  would  have  charge  of  definite  fea- 
tures, as,  for  example,  places  for  special  pastimes  such 
as  archery  grounds,  donkeys  to  ride,  the  Playstead  in 
Franklin  Park,  motor  buses  for  circuit  rides  in  the  park, 
swan  boats,  etc. 

It  would  give  definiteness  to  the  idea  if  every  attend- 
ant in  the  parks  that  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
public  were  designated  as  "park-keepers"  and  accord- 
ingly given  some  distinguishing  uniform  or  cap  bearing 
these  words. 
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APPENDIX  13. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  INCOME  OF  THE 
PARKMAN  FUND. 


Mb.  Percival  Gallagher,  Chairman. 
Care  of  Olmsted  Brothers,  Brookline. 

Landscape  Architect,  President  of  Boston  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects. 
Mr.  James  A.  Dorsey, 
Ames  Building,  Boston. 
Lawyer. 

Prof.  Richard  Thornton  Fisher, 
Weston,  Mass. 

Professor  of  Forestry,  Department  of  Forestry,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Prof.  Henry  V.  Hubbard,  Landscape  Architect, 
Robinson  Hall,  Harvard  University. 

Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  University. 
Mr.  George  C.  Lee  (resigned  February  17,  1921), 
44  State  street,  Boston. 
Banker. 
Mr.  James  A.  Lowell, 

54  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 

Lawyer. 
Mr.  Hallam  Movius, 

8  Winter  street,  Boston. 
Landscape  Architect. 
Judge  Michael  J.  Murray, 

Municipal  Court,  Courthouse,  Boston. 
Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Landscape  Architect  Adviser  to  Metropolitan  District  Commis- 
sion, President  of  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Ratshesky, 

30  Court  street,  Boston. 
Banker. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Saltonstall,  Lawyer, 

55  Congress  street,  Boston. 

Past  President  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Mr.  Arthur  A.  Shurtleff, 
89  State  street,  Boston. 

Landscape  Architect  Adviser  to  Boston  Park  Commission. 
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LIFE  OF  GEORGE  FRANCIS  PARKMAN. 

(By  John  T.  Wheelwright.) 


In  the  winter  of  1849-50  George  Parkman  was  in 
Paris.  He  had  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1844,  from  the  Law  School  two  years  later,  and  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar  in  October,  1847. 
From  the  account  of  his  life  published  in  his  class  report 
in  1894,  fifty  years  after  graduation,  we  learn  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  George  Parkman,  Harvard  College, 
1809,  and  Eliza  A.  (McDonough)  Parkman,  and  that 
he  was  born  in  Boston  on  August  20,  1823.  He  took 
high  rank  in  college  in  scholarship;  had  a  commence- 
ment part,  an  English  oration,  "  Leaving  College," 
and  he  attained  distinction  in  Greek  and  history  and  also 
in  Latin  and  political  economy.  Besides  excelling  in 
scholarship,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  social  activ- 
ities at  college;  he  was  a  member  of  a  small  social  club, 
and  he  held  the  strange  office  of  "  Crocodile  and  Social 
Gridiron "  in  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  then  a  new 
office  in  the  old  club  founded  in  1795,  which  required 
the  holder  to  deliver  on  gala  night  a  satirical  and  hu- 
morous poem,  grilling  the  club  members  on  the  "  official 
gridiron." 

The  young  traveler  was  suddenly  called  back  from 
Paris  by  the  dire  tidings  of  the  murder  of  his  father, 
Dr.  George  Parkman,  a  learned  and  scientific  physician, 
to  whom  our  community  is  in  great  measure  indebted 
for  the  establishment  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the 
Insane.  He  was  a  man  of  large  means  for  the  day, 
how  large  the  Suffolk  Probate  records  do  not  disclose, 
but  in  his  will  he  states  that  he  had  no  debts,  and  that 
he  left  his  property  to  his  wife  in  trust,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  her  benefit  and  that  of  her  children,  Harriet 
E.  Parkman  and  George  Francis  Parkman. 

Dr.  George  Parkman  was  careful  in  all  business 
affairs  and  always  insisted  upon  proper  attention  to 
business  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  he  lent  money, 
but  he  was  always  just  and  forbearing  with  embarrassed 
men  who  were  honest  with  him. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  details  of  the  tragedy  of 
Doctor  Parkman 's  murder  and  of  the  trial  of  the  un- 
happy man  who  " suffered"  for  his  crime;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that,  according  to  the  statement  made 
by  George  Francis  Parkman  to  his  family  physician 
just  before  his  death,  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever 
spoken  to  this  old  friend  of  the  murder,  it  had  ruined 
his  life;  it  certainly  stopped  him  short  in  the  career  for 
which  he  had  so  carefully  prepared  himself.  So  great 
was  the  shock  to  himself  and  to  his  mother  and  sister 
that  thereafter  they  practically  barred  themselves  from 
the  society  of  their  friends  and  kin. 

Their  household  affairs  were  conducted  with  the  most 
rigorous  economy  and  they  adhered  in  their  daily  habits 
to  the  customs  of  Boston  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  For  instance,  gas  was  only  used  in  the 
lower  rooms  and  whale  oil  lamps  gave  illumination  to  the 
bedrooms.  Through  the  chain  of  the  bolted  door  of  the 
house  on  Beacon  street,  the  only  strangers  who  were 
allowed  to  enter  were  those  who  came  to  make  payments 
to  him  or  who  brought  notes  of  introduction  from  his 
lawyer,  Robert  Codman.  He  guarded  all  his  valuable 
papers  in  a  large  safe  in  his  house,  and  he  kept  his  own 
accounts.  He  had  a  pew  in  King's  Chapel,  and  a  villa 
at  Newport,  where  he  passed  forty-odd  seasons. 

His  mother  died  in  1877,  the  property  going  to  her 
two  children,  and  his  sister  Harriet  died  in  1885,  leaving 
her  estate  to  her  brother.  The  estate  from  1850  to  the 
time  of  Mr.  Parkman 's  death  in  1908  was  managed  by 
her  son,  and  such  of  the  income  as  was  not  required 
to  maintain  the  house  and  the  frugal  expenditures  of 
the  members  of  the  family  was  added  annually  to  the 
capital  and  reinvested.  Neither  of  the  children  ever 
married. 

Mr.  Parkman  never  allowed  the  sun  to  go  down  upon 
a  debt  owed  by  himself;  as  he  invariably  paid  cash  for 
all  his  purchases,  this  was  not  difficult.  For  instance, 
he  went  every  day  himself  to  market  to  purchase  pro- 
vision for  his  house. 

Though  so  careful  in  his  expenditures  he  was  open  to 
the  call  of  charity.  He  announced,  however,  that  he 
never  gave  to  "  bricks  and  mortar,"  but  in  many 
instances  he  gave  to  hospital  and  the  like  charities. 

Mr.  Parkman  made  a  practice  of  lending  money  on 
mortgages,  never  investing  in  stocks  or  bonds,  and  in  his 
later  years  he  did  much  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
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Boston  by  lending  on  second  mortgages,  particularly  in 
the  Back  Bay,  at  low  rates  of  interest.  In  dealing  with 
young  men  who  were  establishing  homes  for  their  families 
he  lent  at  very  low  rate  of  interest,  often  at  three  and 
one-half  per  cent.  A  Boston  attorney,  who  often  acted 
for  borrowers  of  small  means,  states  that  Mr.  Parkman 
was  always  lenient  and  obliging  to  those  who  found  it 
inconvenient  to  make  full  payments  at  the  appointed 
times  and  that  he  was  always  courteous  and  kind.  His 
delicate  handwriting  shows  his  refined  and  sensitive 
nature. 

He  went  to  the  Union  Bank  on  State  street  to  deposit 
his  receipts  of  cash  and  checks  during  the  day,  stopping 
on  his  way  up  Beacon  street  at  the  Athenaeum  to  take 
out  books,  usually  in  Italian. 

Mr.  Parkman  usually  walked  for  exercise  on  Beacon 
street  toward  Charles  street  and  the  Back  Bay.  Some- 
times he  varied  this  route  by  following  the  Beacon  street 
mall  of  the  Common  and  Public  Garden,  but  he  did  not 
saunter  regularly  on  the  Common  or  visit  other  parks, 
or  take  part  in  discussions  regarding  the  upkeep  of  the 
grass  or  trees  of  the  parks  or  the  extension  of  the  park 
system.  From  his  house  at  33  Beacon  street,  now  the 
official  headquarters  of  the  Boston  Park  Department, 
in  which  he  lived  for  years,  he  looked  out  upon  the  Com- 
mon and  he  occasionally  spoke  of  the  Frog  Pond,  the 
elms,  the  gingko  tree,  and  the  condition  of  the  grass. 
Although  Mr.  Parkman  did  not  frequent  the  Common, 
he  took  great  pleasure  in  looking  over  this  open  space 
from  the  rooms  in  his  house. 

In  conversing  about  old  times,  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood were  often  recalled  to  him  by  events  which  formerly 
took  place  on  the  Common.  It  is  recorded  that  he 
spoke  of  the  change  of  foliage  on  the  trees  in  the  autumn. 

A  young  man  who  often  saw  him  in  his  walks  thus 
describes  his  appearance: 

"He  always  walked  slowly  and  alone,  in  a  stately  way, 
and  attracted  attention  by  his  distinguished  though  retiring 
appearance.  He  was  erect  and  frail  in  carriage  and  recalled 
portraits  of  Wordsworth.  His  pose  of  head  and  shoulders,  the 
contour  of  his  brow  and  chin,  and  his  general  mien  reminded 
me  strongly  of  pictures  of  the  poet.  In  cool  weather  he  wore  a 
heavy  coat  of  dark  cloth  and  his  shoulders  and  neck  were  closely 
wrapped  with  a  wide  scarf,  the  ends  of  which  were  tucked  into 
his  coat  or  under  folds.    He  sheltered  himself  against  the  east 
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winds  of  Boston  just  as  he  seemed  by  his  manner  to  shelter 
his  inmost  self  from  contact  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  men." 

He  seemed  to  the  man  on  the  street  a  strange  appari- 
tion, a  man  apart. 

In  his  isolation,  his  only  actual  employment  was  in 
the  care  and  investment  of  his  property,  and  so  shrewdly 
did  he  manage  it  that  his  executor's  first  account  after 
his  death  on  September  16,  1908,  showed  an  inventory 
amounting  to  $5,454,161.65.  The  personal  debts, 
including  the  servants'  wages  and  household  supplies 
during  his  last  illness,  were  only  $566.46;  his  doctor's 
bills  amounted  to  nearly  $1,000,  and  these  were  the 
only  debts. 

Just  before  his  death,  in  a  talk  with  his  physician  he 
poured  out  for  the  first  time  the  sadness  of  his  heart. 

When  his  will  was  made  public,  containing  its  gener- 
ous public  and  private  bequests,  and  the  great  gifts  of 
the  residue  of  the  estate  to  the  City  of  Boston  to  consti- 
tute a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  "to  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  Common  and 
parks  now  existing,  but  is  not  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  land  for  park  purposes,"  his  fellow  citizens 
for  the  first  time  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  noble  spirit 
concealed  under  his  sad  exterior. 

In  a  clause  of  the  will  revoked  by  him  on  account  of 
changed  conditions,  he  expresses  ua  hope,  an  expecta- 
tion that  the  Boston  Common  shall  never  be  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  diverted  from  its  present  use  as  a 
public  park  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  its  citizens." 

Out  of  the  tragedy  of  this  marred  life  has  come  the 
beautiful  gift  to  the  people,  just  as,  out  of  the  dreary 
existence  of  the  old  man  of  Damascus,  jeered  at  and 
pelted  by  street  boys,  came  the  precious  legacy  of  an 
aqueduct  to  bring  pure  water  for  all  the  citizens. 

Boston  Common. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  has 
held  that  the  city, 

"  holds  the  Common  for  the  public  benefit,  the  use  of  it  is 
dedicated  to  and  belongs  to  the  public." 

and  by  the  existing  statutes, 
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"the  City  cannot  let  or  sell,  or  cannot  build  on  it,  except 
within  the  narrowest  limits  and  cannot  lay  out  ways  on  it." 

Holmes,  J.,  Lincoln  v.  Boston,  148  Mass.  578. 

This  benefit  the  public  appreciates  to  the  full.  Walk 
across  the  Common  on  a  summer's  day  and  you  will 
see  little  groups  of  children,  happy  at  picnic  lunches 
under  great  elms;  on  the  cool  green,  tired  men  stretched, 
perhaps  in  slumber,  getting  strength  from  contact  with 
Mother  Earth;  the  Frog  Pond  will  be  full  of  merry 
waders  and  the  playgrounds  of  boys  at  play.  During 
the  Great  War  it  was  a  recruiting  ground,  a  hospitality 
house;  the  regiments  were  sent  from  it  to  the  front  and 
came  back  to  it  to  deliver  up  their  flags  to  the  custody 
of  the  state. 

"What!  a  wood  in  the  middle  of  the  city!"  I  heard 
a  stranger  say  one  summer's  evening  on  entering  Boston 
Common  for  the  first  time.  Though  the  town  is  huddled 
about  its  narrow,  congested  streets,  its  citizens  have 
kept  reverently  these  forty  acres,  free  and  green,  as  they 
were  when  William  Blackstone  rode  over  them  on  his 
bull;  a  heritage  for  their  children's  children,  precious 
beyond  any  other  possession  which  can  be  handed  down 
to  them,  though  the  Boston  parks  wind  for  their  pleasure, 
in  splendor,  from  Charles  river  to  City  Point. 

An  old  gambler  in  Kansas,  who  had  played  on  the 
Common  as  a  schoolboy,  once  declared  to  a  young 
Bostonian  that  the  "most  beautiful  spot  on  God's 
green  earth  is  Boston  Common."  It  was  the  play- 
ground of  his  boyhood,  gleaming  as  a  beautiful  paradise 
to  his  wTorn  eyes  over  the  checkered  events  of  half  a 
century.  It  has  thus  gleamed  and  gleams  today  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  as  boys  in 
that  "state  of  the  mind  called  Boston." 

George  Parkman's  hope  and  expectation  that  "the 
Common  shall  never  be  in  whole  or  in  part  diverted 
from  its  present  use  as  a  public  park  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  its  citizens"  should  ever  be  kept  in  the 
minds  of  those  in  charge  of  it.  They  should  keep  it  a 
place  of  green  slopes  and  noble  trees,  simple  and  restful. 
The  efforts  to  lop  off  parts  of  Boston  Common  are  per- 
sistent, and  always  Commonwealth  avenue  points  over 
the  Public  Garden  like  a  cannon  at  the  heart  of  the 
Common,  threatening  its  integrity.    It  is  fortunate 
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for  us  all  that  Boston  Common  was  writ  on  the  heart 
of  George  Parkman  as  Calais  was  on  that  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  that  his  stately  figure  holds  up  a  protecting 
hand  over  this  beautiful  space,  which  was  left  open  by 
the  founders  of  our  town,  just  as  they  found  it,  when 
the  moccasins  of  the  Indians  were  treading  the  peninsula 
of  Shawmut. 
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